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Culgat Paddock. —King Timon. 


CULGAI PADDOCK. 


I know that the tawny grass of the 
plain 
Is blown like the sea to-day 
By the wind that follows the autumn 
rain 
And chases the clouds away 


And ruffles the winding lagoon; and 
now 
The sky’s azure cool and clean 
Will show, in the lee where the rushes 
bow, 
Like shattered aquamarine. 


To-day, when the cranes in their gray 
and pink 
Fish solemnly in the weeds, 
To-day. when the cattle come down to 
drink, 
And push through the whispering 
reeds, 


I stand there and watch them, in Cul- 
gai too, 
And they never heed or fear. 
There is not one lark in the radiant 
blue 
Whose carol I do not hear. 


This morning the wind on the grasses 
brown 
Blows tingling and 
SETS 2 2 
Now, though my body must tarry in 
town, 
Praise be that my soul is there! 
Dorothea Mackellar. 


sweet and 


Sydney. 
The Spectator. 


THE BUD. 


(In the depth of winter tiny red points, the 
beginning of leaf-buds, may be found on the 
leafiess trees.) 

“This was the text” (he said) 
“Of a sermon preach’d to me”; 
Touched with his finger the red 
Leaf-bud on a leafless tree. 


“Yea, for this tiny thing, 

Red speck, that I show you here, 
Is the beating heart of Spring 

In the dry bones of the Year.” 


One was my all, and died; 

And faith lay dead in his grave; 
No praying, no praise, I cried: 

He took back all that He gave. 


The elm stood black in snow, 
And black in the snow stood I: 
And thought in my rage of woe, 
God laugh’d at his creature’s cry. 


Death in my barren soul: 
And death in the elm-tree bare; 
Then sunset flamed on the bole, 
And I saw the red bud there. 


“Nothing I slay, but Death: 
Nor take, but I give again”: 

God spake to me under His breath, 
And He did not heal my pain; 


But in my wintry grief; 
And straight on my frozen sorrow, 
There quicken’d the pulse—Belief; 
There crimson’d the bud—Tomorrow. 


In the Book of the Lord, 
The sky, and the earth, and sea, 
I kiss’d the verse of His word, 
The bud on a winter tree. 
Mary Brotherton. 


KING TIMON. 


King Timon went to stay in London 
Town 
In a sea-blue frock and a pair of scar- 
let shoes; 
King Timon wore a hat of beaver 
brown, 
And the buckles of a green stone, as 
a king may choose. 


King Timon came back (hush!) from 
London Town, 
In a little bed, a-sleeping, with lilies 
gold and white; 
King Timon lay with lilies for his 
crown, 
But not a word of greeting he said 
to us that night. 


King Timon comes now, when the Sun 
is low 
In his scarlet shoes and his hat of 
beaver brown 
And he sings us of a land we do not 
know, 
But it’s far away from London Town. 
Ethel A. Edwards. 
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THE BASIS OF 


No one can refuse to Mr. Asquith 
and his Cabinet the credit for a great 
act of political courage and chivalry. 
The invitation which the Prime Minis- 
ter addressed to the Leader of the Op- 
position to discuss the possibility of a 
Conference was the first gleam of san- 
ity our politics have known since Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budget left the House 
of Commons last November. It re- 
vived for the moment, and perhaps for 
more than the moment, that reputation 
for practicality, moderation, and the 
golden mean of patriotism, which used 
to be the especial glory of British 
statesmanship, and which is still, how- 
ever tarnished by the events of the 
past eight months, our distinctive claim 
to the title of a people with a genius 
for politics. It checked, at almost the 
last hour when any check could be in- 
terposed, that gathering tide of faction 
and passion which threatened to sub- 
merge the Constitution, to plunge us 
into a whirlpool of far more than tem- 
porary distraction, and, worst of all, to 
pollute the whole spirit and temper of 
our public life. Two months ago we 
were all watching the swirl of that tur- 
bulent torrent with feelings of fatalis- 
tic dismay. To-day, beyond all hope or 
prevision, here is a chance that its 
course of destruction may yet be 
stayed. It is a chance purchased at 
the heavy and terrible price of King 
Edward’s death. The more reason, 
therefore, that it should be nobly used. 
Mr. Asquith’s initiative was a worthy 
tribute both to the late Sovereign and 
to his successor. It gave practical ex- 
pression to the nation’s instinctive long- 
ing that King Edward’s memory should 
not be dishonored by the bitterness of 
party strife, and that the opening of 
King George’s reign should not be 
marred by a momentous Constitutional 
convulsion. More than that no Prime 
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Minister, situated as is Mr. Asquith, 
could have done. Less than that many 
Premiers might have done had they 
lacked something of Mr. Asquith’s res- 
olution, considerateness, and his high 
sense of ‘responsibility to the things 
that are above party. 

It was argued in the last issue of this 
Review that the propulsion necessary to 
bring the two parties into amicable 
touch with one another could come 
only from the King. I apprehend that 
when the inner history of the past few 
weeks is divulged it will be found that 
King George took the effective step, 
dropped the decisive word, that stimu- 
lated the Prime Minister to undertake 
the arduous and delicate enterprise in 
which he is now engaged. If that be 
so it is one more matter for congrat- 
ulation. There is no function of the 
Crown more Constitutional, more nor- 
mal, or more thoroughly useful than 
that of ingeminating political peace. 
The right to be consulted, the right 
to encourage, and the right to warn, 
were the three prerogatives which 
Walter Bagehot ascribed to the British 
Sovereign; and he added, shrewdly 
enough, that a ruler of sense and sa- 
gacity would need no others. Queen 
Victoria’s reign was a continuous proof 
that Bagehot did not exaggerate. And, 
indeed, a Sovereign who is entitled to 
full knowledge and full discussion of 
all public transactions; who may crit- 
icize and so alter or modify his Cab- 
inet’s decisions; who may propose 
amendments, raise doubts, suggest al- 
ternatives, and thus help to clarify the 
Ministerial mind; who is permanent 
while his advisers are fugitive; an on- 
looker while they are combatants; able 
to take a broad and leisurely survey 
while they are blinded by a thousand 
bewildering details—is clearly a Sov- 
ereign with the amplest opportunities 
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for influencing national policy and com- 
posing otherwise insoluble differences. 
From a variety of reasons King Ed- 
ward was less happily circumstanced 
than Queen Victoria for adjusting our 
domestic difficulties. He sought and 
he achieved his main triumphs in the 
wider and more congenial sphere of in- 
ternational diplomacy; and throughout 
his reign the action of the Crown as a 
solvent of Parliamentary deadlocks 
was largely suspended. It is well 
known that King Edward strove una- 
vailingly to effect an accommodation 
over the late Government’s Education 
Bill of 1906, over its Licensing Bill, and 
over the Budget; and the failure of his 
efforts was a sensible loss to the na- 
tion and to the smooth and regular 
workings of our Constitutional system. 
If, therefore, the inspiration of Mr. As- 
quith’s move in the direction of a Con- 
ference came, as is credibly reported, 
from King George, from a judicious 
and helpful intimation of the Royal 
views and wishes, the fact is of some- 
thing more than personal interest. It 
reveals, indeed, that faculty for quick 
quiet, and timely action on which those 


who know him best insist as one of his 


Majesty’s salient characteristics. But 
it also—which is of more importance— 
foreshadows a revival and effective 
reassertion of that function of impar- 
tial pacification which is, perhaps, the 
most valuable of the positive attri- 
butes of the British Crown. I need 
hardly say that Ministers are no more 
bound to act upon an expression of the 
King’s desires or opinions than he is 
bound to follow their advice. If they 
do act upon it the responsibility, for all 
politicol and Parliamentary purposes, 
is wholly theirs; a responsibility, no 
doubt, they shoulder all the more read- 
ily from a consciousness that they 
carry with them the approval and en- 
couragement of the Sovereign, but still 
a responsibility they cannot share with 
or delegate to anyone else. They, 
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and they alone, are accountable for 
whatever use they make of the King’s 
suggestions and recommendations. In 
the present case one likes to think that 
Mr. Asquith would have acted as he 
has acted, independently of his Ma- 
jesty’s prompting. But it is, in any 
event, an auspicious beginning to the 
hew reign that in a crisis of unprece- 
dented complexity the King should 
have had the discernment to indicate 
the road te a possible peace, and that 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
should have had the courage to accept 
the responsibility for translating his 
Majesty’s counsels into tangible action. 

To an outsider it may appear an easy 
decision for them to have come to. The 
universal disposition throughout the 
country towards an armistice, the feel- 
ing that in no other way could the late 
King be adequately commemorated or 
the present King be given a fair 
chance, the weariness, almost the dis- 
gust, of the nation with the protracted 
Constitutional upheaval, the apparent 
dangers that menaced, not only each 
party, but the State itself, if the strug- 
gle proceeded much further along its 
original lines of untrammelled parti- 
sanship—all this made it incredible to 
the “man in the street” that the prov- 
idential opportunity for a truce should 
not be grasped at once. But if the 
national view of things always ob- 
tained at Westminster, if the man in 
the street and the man in the House of 
Commons were synonymous instead of 
being, as they usually are, mutually 
puzzled and dissatisfied contradictions, 
there would be little left for parties to 
wrangle over. One of the reasons why 
it is the fate at some time or another 
of those who are in politics to perplex 
and disappoint their friends who are 
not. is that the latter are too much 
given to thinking of what ought to be 
done, while the former are engrossed 
with the problem of what can be done. 
One may, in short, be pretty confident 
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that Mr. Asquith went through many 
moments of unsuspected anxiety and 
hesitation before finally making up his 
mind to proffer the olive branch, that 
some powerful influences must have 
been pulling him the other way, and 
that his ultimate decision—obvious and 
inevitable as it might seem to those un- 
versed in the Parliamentary embarrass- 
ments of a Coalition leader—was not 
reached without a certain trepidation. 
The Government had formulated their 
policy in full public view; they were 
ready, if necessary, to submit it at once 
to the judgment of the country, and 
they had no reason to think that its 
judgment would be unfavorable; they 
were aware that any appearance of 
weakness or surrender would expose 
them to the suspicions of allies whose 
support is indispensable to their ex- 
istence; they had to reckon with the 
view that might be taken of their ac- 
tion by the Nationalists, the Labor men, 
and the Radicals; they could not. in a 
word, ignore the fact that, from the 
standpoint of a settlement by agree- 
ment, the situation in Parliament was 
by no means as simple and straightfor- 
ward as the situation outside. It is 
never an easy matter for a party leader 
to initiate a movement that can only 
succeed on condition that his followers 
agree to forego some cherished planks 
in their platform; it is never an easy 
matter for him to offer to confer with 
his opponents when party feeling has 
been inflamed to the uttermost and 
on the very eve of the decisive strug- 
gle. Least of all is it easy for a leader 
to take such a line as this when his 
following is heterogeneous both in 
character and aims, and when certain 
sections of it, whose defection would 
entail his overthrow, maintain and jus- 
tify their allegiance by pointing to the 
very policy which he now proposes to 
submit to the chances of a Round-Ta- 
ble Conference. Let it be candidly 
Tecognized that Mr. Asquith, in invit- 
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ing a rapprochement with the Opposi- 
tion, turned his back on advantages 
which the rank and file of any party 
expect their leader to utilize remorse- 
lessly, and incurred risks which, even 
for the sake of the national good, no 
party chief can lightly run. What- 
ever happens, it is not likely to be for- 
gotten that in an emergency of anxious 
and peculiar difficulty he conducted 
himself with a firmness, dignity, good 
taste, and patriotism not unworthy of 
the brightest days of British states- 
manship. 

On the whole, the Coalition may be 
said to have taken his action in good 
part. There has been, at any rate, 
next to none of the overt dissension 
and badgering that were the Govern- 
ment’s daily fare when they first took 
office. The clamor of the few Radical 
intransigeants has been drowned in the 
chorus of national satisfaction aud 
gratitude; the Labor men, though sus- 
picious and disconcerted, are not rebel- 
lious; and while there have been the 
usual prophecies of failure and the 
usual protestations that all the conces- 
sions must come from the other side, 
while a real ignorance seems to exist 
in some quarters as to the conditions 
which could alone make this Confer- 
ence or any Conference succeed, and 
while the note of the Liberal Press has 
been that of resignation, of enforced 
and somewhat saturnine acquiescence, 
rather than of spontaneous welcome, 
still it cannot be said with any fairness 
that the Cabinet’s experiment has been 
nullified by the attitude of the party at 
large. There seems every willingness, 
though little eagerness, among the Brit- 
ish sections of the Coalition to give the 
Conference idea a fair trial, and to 
wait (somewhat impatiently) and see 
what comes of it before rushing to 
arms again. It is mainly in the ranks 
of the Irish Nationalists that the Gov- 
ernment’s action has been received 
with serious misgivings. Can one 
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wonder at it? The Irish, in a sense, 
hold the Ministry at their mercy; if 
they vote against it and with the 
Unionists, it falls. If they have 
held their hand, if they sup- 
ported the Government = through 
the critical debates on the Ad- 
dress, in spite of the absence of 
those guarantees which they under- 
stood Mr. Asquith had pledged himself 
to obtain, if they helped to pass the 
Budget in spite of the passionate dis- 
favor with which its provisions were 
regarded by their own people, it has 
been because they hoped the Liberal 
campaign against the Lords would 
clear the road to Home Rule. They 
have rendered the present Government 
invaluable service; they have received 
from it nothing in return. And now, 
just when their reward seemed immi- 
nent, just when the Government had 
agopted a series of Resolutions that 
seemed to bring Home Rule in sight, 
just when the battle was about to be 
joined that would be big with fate for 
many causes, but most of all for the 
cause of Irish self-government, they 
find the political situation suddenly 
transformed and the air full of talk of 
peace and compromise. They are far 
too clear-sighted not to perceive that 
any compromise which is reached and 
subscribed to by both the Government 
and the Opposition, and defended and 
voted for on both sides of the House, 
must involve a modification of the Veto 
Resolutions so substantial as to make 
impossible the passage of any Home 
Rule Bill which the Lords refuse to ac- 
cept. Once more the cup has been 
dashed from their lips; once more the 
cause to which they are attached is 
relegated to the capricious play of or- 
dinary politics; once more they seem 
doomed to tread the old bitter and 
weary round. Can one blame them 
for regarding the Conference with 
something like sheer dismay, or for de- 
tecting in it a collusive device to ward 
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off Home Rule? That their suspicions 
are groundless I for one firmly believe. 
That they are not unnatural will be 
agreed to by everyone who has followed 
the fortunes of the Irish movement 
during the past five-and-twenty years. 

Consider how discouraging, irksome. 
and wearing must be the political ex- 
istence of the Irish Party in London. 
They are brilliant Parliamentarians. 
Both as orators and as tacticians they 
are superior, far superior, to any other 
group in the House of Commons. Al- 
though the majority of them are poor 
men, who could not live in London un- 
less their expenses were paid for them, 
no breath of corruption has ever 
touched their honor. They hold rig- 
idly aloof from the scramble for Gov- 
ernment patronage. Often torn by per- 
sonal feuds, they yet contrive, on the 
whole, and against inconceivable odds, 
to preserve a unity that is little less 
than marvellous, and they have learned 
with consummate dexterity how to ex- 
tract the last ounce of advantage from 
their position of independence varied 
by occasional and temporary alliances. 
But their fate can hardly be an enjoy- 
able one. They are in the House, but 
not of it. They feel and proclaim 
themselves a foreign body in its com- 
position. With ninety per cent. of the 
subjects on which it legislates, they 
have no concern whatever; and the one 
subject which engrosses them has long 
since revolted the House. Parliament 
is sick of Ireland, and the great de- 
bates on Irish affairs that read so well 
when reported verbatim in the Irish 
papers take place for the most part in 
an empty, yawning Chamber. To en- 
liven its proceedings with scenes of 
violence or obstruction. to degrade and 
stultify the assembly they cannot mas- 
ter, to sting and outrage and gibe at 
English sentiment and prejudice is, af- 
ter all, a tedious and unproductive form 
of vengeance or consolation. It cannot 
reconcile Irish Nationalists to being 
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exiles in an alien Parliament where 
they are hopelessly outnumbered, al- 
ways to some degree in opposition, and 
rather openly despised and disliked, or 
to being surrounded by a resplendent 
society in which they have no part, or 
to fighting year after year towards a 
goal that seems ever to recede. I 
have often had occasion to dwell on 
the pretty obvious shortcomings, blun- 
ders, and weaknesses of Mr. Redmond 
and his followers. But I have tried 
never to forget that on the main ques- 
tion it is they, and not their Unionist 
opponents, who are in the right, and 
that their ultimate aim, so far as it in- 
volves a radical change in the system 
and spirit of English rule in Ireland 
and directly associates the Irish people 
with the management of their own 
affairs, is the aim of an enlightened and 
Imperial statesmanship. I find it, 
therefore, moderately easy to under- 
stand and sympathize with the feel- 
ings of the Irish Nationalists in the 
present juncture, and to realize that a 
Party which is placed as theirs is must 
necessarily look upon the Conference 
with profound misgivings. 

Yet even if, from their standpoint, 
the worst comes to the worst, even if a 
settlement of the Constitutional issue 
is reached by consent, their position and 
prospects cannot be other than vastly 
improved. The short cut to Home 
Rule which they fancied they had 
found in the Government’s Veto pro- 
gramme will no doubt have to be aban- 
doned. It is better for the National- 
ists themselves, little as they yet real- 
ize it, that it should be abandoned; it 
would infallibly have proved, like most 
short cuts, a confusion and a snare. 
Home Rule will never be rushed 
through the British Parliament by any 
subterranean passage whatsoever. But 
with a scheme which gives to English 
Liberalism an equal chance with Eng- 
lish Conservatism of writing its meas- 
ures on the Statute Book—and with 
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nothing less than that ought Liberalism 
to be satisfied—the Irish Nationalists 
might well rest contented. Such a 
scheme is possible even if the Veto 
Resolutions are thrown overboard; to 
such a scheme, as I still endeavor to 
show, this country, in my judgment, is 
steadily moving. And, clearly, if it 
once becomes a reality, if the Liberal 
Party enjoys the same opportunities as 
the Conservative Party of obtaining a 
majority not only in the House of 
Commons but in the House of Lords 
as well, the cause of Home Rule will 
be immeasurably better off than it is 
to-day. An English Home Ruler may 
therefore, perhaps, without imperti- 
nence, urge his Irish friends to “wait 
and see’”’;to remember that there is more 
than one way of reaching the goal they 
have in view; and, above all, to bear in 
mind that no compromise can be ac- 
ceptable to English Liberals which is 
not also acceptable to Irish National- 
ists, that the two parties on the ques- 
tion of a Second Chamber stand pre- 
cisely in the same position, that both 
alike are bent upon achieving a full 
freedom of legislative opportunity, and 
that this essential of a self-respecting 
and fruitful existence cannot be ob- 
tained by the one Party without being 
shared in by the other. It is almost 
certainly true that a settlement by con- 
sent must shatter the prospect of win- 
ning Home Rule by any such limita- 
tion of the Lords’ Veto as the Govern- 
ment contemplated. But it is not less 
true that any compromise to which Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George can be 
induced to assent must inevitably be 
of a kind that will place the pro- 
grammes not only of their own party 
but of their allies on a far more fa- 
vorable footing than they have occu- 
pied heretofore. Personally, if I were 
an Irish M.P., with rather more ac- 
quaintance with the English temper 
and character than most Irish M.P.’s 
possess, I should welcome the Confer- 
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ence as a means, first, of burying the 
impossible Veto Resolutions; secondly, 
of averting a Constitutional struggle 
which so long as it lasted—and no man 
could put a time limit upon it—would 
be as fatal to Home Rule as to every 
other great legislative measure; and, 
thirdly, of furnishing Irish National- 
ism with a base from which it could 
advance with the assurance of ultimate 
success. The immediate effect of a 
compromise on the Constitutional is- 
sue may seem to be the retardation of 
Home Rule. _ In reality, if an agree- 
ment is arrived at, Home Rule will 
merely have stepped back to make a 
better jump. The question of Irish 
government will be settled either by 
consent, as the far older and more 
contentious question of Irish land ten- 
ure was settled seven years ago, or 
by the usual methods of political war- 
fare. But the first condition of suc- 
cess in the latter alternative is that 
the House of Lords should cease to be 
the permanent possession of the Con- 
servative’ Party; and if the result of 
the Conference is to throw the Upper 
Chamber freely open to admission by 
all parties, Irish Nationalists will 
have every reason to be satisfied. 

In facing the half-mutinous mistrust 
of their followers, the Government, as 
I have said, set a fine example of po- 
litical fearlessness. But it was an 
example that necessarily would have 
availed nothing had it not met with a 
ready response from the Opposition. 
Nothing could have been more honor- 
able and propitious than the spirit in 
which the Unionist leaders and the 
Unionist Press received Mr. Asquith’s 
overtures. The editor of the Observer, 
who seems to be both the Robespierre 
and the Mallet du Pan of our English 
Revolution, fought for peace with a 
verve and brilliancy peculiar to him- 
self and with a sympathetic spacious- 
ness of outlook, a whole-hearted re- 
pression of partisanship, that were 
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scarcely perhaps the characteristics of 
his memorable campaign against the 
Budget. The Times, the Daily Tele- 
graph, and the Daily Mail were not one 
whit behindhand with their invaluable 
support, and one may, indeed, say that 
all the Unionist journals which carry 
the political authority that is based on 
the possession of the political sense, 
favored and worked for a Conference. 
It was in any case easier for Mr. Bal- 
four to accept than for Mr. Asquith 
to propose the idea of a friendly meet- 
ing between the two chief parties. It 
was easier because Mr. Balfour is the 
head of a homogeneous and accordant 
party, because a refusal to confer 
would have revolted every instinct of 
patriotism, expediency, and good feel- 
ing, because consent entailed: no polit- 
ical risks or disabilities that were not 
equally shared in by the Government, 
and because the Unionists could not 
but be conscious that on the main 
question they held a position only a 
little less untenable than that of the 
Liberals themselves. In the lobbies 
and the clubs one has heard it sagely 
suggested that the Conference in real- 
ity was an arrangement devised “to 
dish the Irish.” I have dealt before 
with the baselessness of that suspi- 
cion, and will only add that it is one 
of the signs of political experience to 
accept the most obvious explanation as 
in all probability the true one. The 
Conference was neither put forward by 
the Government nor agreed to by the 
Opposition as a manceuvre of any kind. 
It is so precisely what it purports to be 
that even the cleverest man would find 
difficulty in misunderstanding it. It 
was the product in part, in large part, 
of the elemental emotions aroused by 
the death of King Edward and the ac- 
cession of his son. But it was also 
brought about by a strengthening per- 
ception that the alternative to a Con- 
ference was unlimited chaos and tu- 
mult, that fight as it might no one 
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Party could permanently twist the 
Constitution of this country to serve 
merely its own ends and interests, that 
the ultimate choice was between an en- 
during settlement by consent on the 
one hand and on the other an indefinite 
era of barren strife, in the course of 
which a patched and cobbled Constitu- 
tion would be pulled backwards and 
forwards amid the contempt of Europe, 
the total stoppage of all social reform, 
and the isolation of foreign and Im- 
perial policy—until at last the sanity 
of the nation reasserted itself over the 
frenzy of parties and forced the pre- 
destined and unescapable compromise. 
One of the best reasons for thinking 
that the Conference will lead to a sat- 
isfactory agreement is that all parties 
now realize not alone the folly but 
the impossibility of reaching, or at- 
tempting to reach, a final conclusion 
by any other method. Sooner or later, 
if not by this Conference then by an- 
other, this issue will be adjusted in 
accordance with the abiding and im- 
partial good sense of the nation and 
not to gratify the ambitions of any one 
faction. That at least is certainty; 
and the consciousness of it must work 
powerfully for an early peace. The 
Conference could hardly be stronger 
in its personnel; it commands a well- 
nigh unanimous confidence; it meets 
at an hour the very mournfulness of 
which is a call to harmony, and we 
may be sure that all its members are 
animated by a single desire to find a 
lasting and equitable solution. When 
neither party can lightly take upon it- 
self the responsibility of a rupture; 
when the only result of a rupture must 
be the summoning of another Confer- 
ence in a mood yet further chastened 
by an interval of unavailing and dis- 
honoring strife; when each side in its 
heart of hearts must welcome the 
chance of extricating itself from posi- 
tions that are equally injurious to the 
national interests; when the success of 
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the Conference so plainly means Con- 
stitutional stability, the preservation 
of the Crown from an enforced and 
odious participation in party polemics, 
and the strengthening of everything 
that makes for the prestige, the order- 
liness, and the unity of the State; when 
the failure of the Conference not less 
plainly spells the renewal of futile and 
insensate agitation, exposes us to the 
derision of the world, and dooms the 
British people to the mad experiment 
of evolving a Constitution from a wel- 
ter of party strife—an experiment so 
manifestly condemned to a ludicrous 
collapse that when at last we aban- 
don it it will be to find ourselves pre- 
cisely where we are to-day; when these 
are the conditions and the alternatives 
surrounding and confronting the Con- 
ference, one would have lost all confi- 
dence in the moderating spirit of Brit- 
ish statesmanship not to be sanguine 
of the issue. 

To a detached onlooker it would 
seem as though an acceptable com- 
promise might be reached if it were 
agreed that the Liberals henceforward, 
so far as a paper scheme can give it 
them, must enjoy as good a chance as 
the Conservatives of carrying their 
proposals into law. That is really the 
crux of the whole problem. One may 
indeed almost lay it down as axiomatic 
that no settlement can endure or ought 
to endure which does not ensure to 
both parties an equal opportunity and 
identical facilities for writing their 
measures on the Statute Book. Hith- 
erto, with a calmness which may come 
to be looked back upon as one of the 
miracles of British politics, not only 
the nation but Liberals themselves 
have acquiesced in the overwhelming 
predominance of the Conservative Party 
in the Upper House. It was regarded 
almost as a law of nature, as part of 
the ordained and prescriptive order of 
things, as an arrangement which a few 
might grumble at but which it seemed 
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futile for any to challenge @ outrance. 
Now, however, by one of those curious 
leaps of thought and feeling that make 
a long-tolerated injustice suddenly in- 
tolerable, the country has manifestly 
flashed to the conclusion that it is not 
right, that it is not for the well-being 
of the State, that in a Legislature of 
two Chambers one of those Chambers 
should be permanently under the con- 
trol of a single party, that Liberalism 
should be under the perpetual ban of 
inferiority, and that the Conservatives, 
in or out of office, should possess a 
power of moulding legislation which 
is denied to their opponents. The real- 
ity of the Liberal grievance under this 
head and the necessity of finding a rem- 
edy for it are to-day admitted on all 
hands; and the system which has hith- 
erto permitted the Conservatives to re- 
trieve in the House of Lords the re- 
verses sustained at the polls or in the 
House of Commons is already doomed. 
Liberals can no more give up the fight 
for equality of opportunity than Ger- 
many can agree to any scheme of dis- 
armament which would stereotype Brit- 
ish ascendancy at sea and her own rel- 
ative inferiority; and the country, I 
think, may be said to have endorsed 
their determination and the claim 
founded upon it as valid and reason- 
able. 

On the other hand, I think it may 
be said with equal emphasis that the 
country, while approving the goal 
which Liberals have in view, condemns 
the route they have chosen to reach it. 
It was, I suppose, the most objection- 
able route they could possibly have hit 
upon, short of proposing to abolish the 
Upper House altogether. The Govern- 
ment’s Veto Resolutions were, indeed, 
an extraordinary example of the ex- 
cesses into which a party can be goaded 
when irritated by what it regards as 
persistently unfair treatment. They 
left untouched every shortcoming that 
moderate men admit in the composition 
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of the House of Lords—its partisan- 
ship, its exaggerated size, its aloofness 
from the direct and tangible operation 
of public opinion, its deference to the 
views and interests of a particular class, 
its indiscriminate dependence upon the 
hereditary principle. All these defects 
remained not merely unremedied but 
unconsidered. The Government con- 
centrated their attention on the problem 
of reducing the Upper House to a state 
little removed from one of political 
subjection. Having long and rightly 
complained that the Lords never re- 
jected Conservative measures and that 
the country was virtually on a Single- 
Chamber basis when the Conservatives 
were in power, the Liberals proceeded 
to equalize matters by whittling down 
the Upper Chamber to an impartiality 
of impotence and by removing the only 
effective obstacle that stood between a 
chance majority in the House of Com- 
mons and the Statute Book. Finding 
the House of Lords a sham for all the 
normal purposes of a Second Chamber 
when the Conservatives were in office, 
they set about making it a sham what- 
ever party was in office. Their 
method of putting the two chief par- 
ties on an equal footing was to dupli- 
cate one of the most obvious weak- 
nesses of our Constitutional system 
and to insist on sharing in an advan- 
tage the illegitimate and mischievous 
character of which no one had de- 
nounced more heartily than themselves. 
But it is hardly worth while to go on 
with an analysis of the Government’s 
scheme. It would certainly have ef- 
fected its object, but it would have 
done so in the worst possible way. 
There is the less reason to continue 
discussing it at this juncture because 
everyone must have felt that the mo- 
ment the Conference became a reality 
the Veto Resolutions passed into the 
lumber-room of history and are never 
likely to reappear in anything like their 
original form. It is clear that the Con- 
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servatives, supported, as I cannot help 
thinking, by the best opinion of the 
nation, will never accept them as they 
stand; and though reasonable men sit- 
ting round a table have frequently 
proved able to “solder close impossi- 
bilities and make them kiss,” it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see how in this case 
any compromise is practicable. What 
is urgently needed is that the Liberals 
should approach the central problem 
from a wholly new direction and 
should recognize that the equality of op- 
portunity they are in search of cannot 
be obtained by abridging the powers 
of the Upper House. The Conserva- 
tives will not assent to it; the country 
will not support it; and to persist in 
any such plan is to wreck the Confer- 
ence and to make the Constitution the 
shuttlecock of parties. Some other 
scheme must be devised for guarantee- 
ing to Liberalism the same Parlia- 
mentary freedom as its opponents pos- 
sess. Many such schemes might be 
suggested, some of which, by provid- 
ing for conferences between the two 
Houses, might even leave the Lords 
as it is; but the best of them 
all, the one with the’ greatest 
promise of permanence though at 
the same time the one most difficult 
to work out in detail, might quite con- 
ceivably involve the substitution of the 
elective for the hereditary principle 
and the creation of a Second Chamber 
in which a Liberal majority would be 
as much an electoral possibility as a 
Conservative majority. The point I 
wish to emphasize is that the Veto Res- 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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olutions should be looked upon not as 
final and sacrosanct ordinances but 
simply as means to an end; that the 
end is the readjustment of the British 
system with a view to putting all par- 
ties on an equal and impartial footing; 
and that so long as this end is attained 
Liberals may fairly be invited to keep 
an open mind on the question of means 
and not to treat the Veto Resolutions 
as the last word in the matter. 

There is, it is true, one Resolution 
which it is impossible for them to 
abandon or pare down; and that is the 
one gagging the Lords on finance. I 
have so recently and at such length 
set forth in this Review the reasons for 
vesting in the House of Commons the 
supreme and unfettered control of 
finance that I need not now cover the 
same ground again. There is the less 
oceasion to do so as the Unionists are 
clearly prepared to yield the point so 
long as tacking is precisely defined and 
so long as the Speaker is not called 
upon to bear the sole and most irksome 
and dangerous responsibility of decid- 
ing whether a given Money Bill con- 
tains or does not contain non-financial 
matter. The principle of the finan- 
cial predominance of the House of 
Commons; the principle of a strong 
Second Chamber with powers not only 
of amendment and delay but of rejec- 
tion; and the principle of all parties 
enjoying an equality of legislative op- 
portunity, are the three principles, as 
it seems to me, that form a solid basis 
for settlement. 

Sydney Brooks. 





HOW BONDAGE CAME TO THE JUNGLE. 
By Srr Hues CiirForp, K.C.M.G. 


I think it was at the moment when 
my eye and my sense of the eternal 
fitnesses first came into abrupt collision 
with an appalling, composite, and (to 


me) new substantive that I began to 
have an inkling that woeful things 
were about to befall the jungle. Kraal- 
town was the horrid word—The Latest 
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from Kraaltown, the unlovely sentence 
in which it abode, sprawling in the 
smudgy print peculiar to local stereo- 
type as a new headline in four daily 
papers. Below this legend followed 
news, written in the carefully assumed 
slang of the journalistic sportsman— 
the sort of slang which always de- 
scribes bowling as “trundliug,” and 
never allows a cricket bat to be any- 
thing except a “willow.” It had much 
to say on the subject of pachyderms— 
infuriated pachyderms, bewildered 
pachyderms, incarcerated pachyderms, 
and the like. It told also of buildings 
and preparations—temporary hotels, 
railway arrangements, special trains, 
excursion tickets, and other modern in- 
ventions more appropriate to the town 
than to the kraal. I, who love the 
jungle. and of old knew it rather in- 
timately, read all this stuff with a sort 
of sick disgust. Then my more re- 
cent and more painfully acquired inti- 
macy with the triumphs of modern 
journalism came to comfort me. I 
concluded (the hope being father to the 
thought) that most of it was not true, 
and the rest inaccurate or exaggerated. 

Upon the morning of the appointed 
day, I chucked the last of the big files 
of official papers with which I had to 
deal on to the heap upon the floor, 
where lay the rest of its decently de- 
spatched relatives. Then I rose up 
with a groan of relief. I stretched my 
limbs luxuriously, snuffing at the air. 
Already, it seemed to me, I could smell 
the keen-edged reek of wood-smoke in 
the dawn, and could hear the solemn 
silence—which is made up of a thou- 
sand tiny voices—that broods over the 
forest-lands at night. For the mo- 
ment I was a free man, and before me 
lay the jungle. 

I got into a friend’s motor-car, and 
together we began to drop down two 
thousand feet into the low country, 
through the wonderful, fairy garden- 
land which is Ceylon. The cool air 
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fled past us, fanning our faces, as we 
plunged noiselessly down the glade, 
swinging round the curves of roads 
scarped out of the hill-sides. About us 
and around lay vivid green rice-fields, 
set in tiers of tiny terraces. Clumps 
of trees of a darker shade flanked and 
encircled them. The white road ran 
sun-flecked beneath branches heavy 
with leaf and flower. The wind was 
laden with the fragrance of all this 
clustering vegetation; and across the 
valleys the hills stood forth, incredibly 
near, turquoise-tinted, purple-shad- 
owed, and veiled by the ethereal, deli- 
cate haze whereof this land of sunshine 
and beauty holds the immortal secret. 

On every side single-storied houses 
were set among the greenery, and on 
the road was the never-ending kaleido- 
seopic traffic of Ceylon. Figures that 
had stepped forth from the pages of 
the “Arabian Nights” stood aside to 
watch us as we flashed past; bearded 
Singhalese villagers, gloriously unham- 
pered by superfluous clothes, raised 
slow heads to gaze upen the speeding 
car; little puff-balls of children clam- 
ored at us from the dust; clumsy carts 
strained and creaked, as the bullocks 
yoked to them marked our coming with 
small, distrustful eyes; the little, spir- 
ited bulls in the hackeries jibbed at 
our approach, while their drivers 
yelled, and the dust lent to all things a 
golden glamour in the_ sunshine. 
Through village after village, through 
cocoanut gardens, cocoa plantations, 
through groves of palm and fruit trees, 
we sped, then through an ordered, well- 
kept town, with its lamp-posts, its ugly, 
trim buildings, and straight-set lines of 
shops, then through more villages, padi- 
fields and palm and fruit groves, grad- 
ually dwindling in extent and luxuri- 
ance, till at last the jungle flung wide 
its arms to us. 

The jungle of Ceylon is a dusty 
thing; it is not much more dense than 
an ordinary English covert in Novem- 
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ber, and much less damp and green. 
The leaf-carpet under foot is brittle 
with dryness, a strange contrast to the 
damp, eternally renewed leaf-mould 
which forms the base of the glorious 
Malayan forests. The atmosphere, too, 
is parched and arid; the trees stunted 
and gray with dust; the underwood 
sparse and _ reluctant. Whereas 
throughout the Malayan jungles 
streams patter merrily, at intervals of 
less than a quarter of a mile the one 
from the other, here no water is, and 
the moist, dank fragrance which there 
makes of all the forest-land one vast, 
stupendously successful forcing-house, 
is replaced in Ceylon by an arid hunger 
of drought. 

Our car ran through mile after mile 
of this featureless country, which 
might have been the result of a sep- 
arate act of creation from that which 
had brought into being the smiling 
garden-land through which so short a 
while before we had been passing, un- 
til we were arrested by a sign-post. 
“To Kraaltown. Not suitable for Mo- 
tors.” And we sped onward. 

Five miles further on we encountered 
yet another sign-post. “Jo Kraaltown. 
Motor Road.” And we turned off to the 
right, up the great North Road which 
leads to Jaffna at the extreme point of 
the island. Here and there a meagre- 
looking village squatted beside a tank, 
and its inhabitants, huddled together in 
the only patch of shade _ visible, 
watched us pass with dull eyes. In 
the country we had quitted, Nature 
plays the part of an over-indulgent fos- 
ter-mother, and mankind, placing all 
trust in her bounty, sprawls indolently 
in her lap. Here she is an enemy and 
a task-mistress; and man, her slave, 
filches a living in spite of her, watching 
her with cowed and fearful glances. 
The contrast is striking, and the story 
written plainly on the faces of the 
people of the two districts. It is 
only when men have energy and grit 
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sufficient to conquer Nature that her 
enmity strengthens and inspires. Here 
these qualities are lacking, and man 
lies defeated—in the dust. 

Presently we reached yet another 
parting of the ways. On our right, not 
two hundred yards distant, a temporary 
platform, built of sleepers, flanked the 
railway line. On our left a broad, 
dusty earth road, beaten bare and hard 
by the tread of innumerable unshod 
feet, led away at right angles into the 
jungle. We turned into this road, 
and a quarter of an hour later were 
pushing through the crowded main 
street of Kraaltown. 

Have you ever seen the annual fair 
on the place of a Breton town? If you 
have, you know without detailed de 
scription what Kraaltown resembled. 
Booths of every variety of tawdry ug- 
liness flanked the road and reared their 
piles of swearing bunting against the 
dusty background of forest. Huge let- 
ters of many colors lured the public to 
“Grand Hotel” or “Restaurant.” Big 
casks of liquor stood under tents, 
tempting the thirsty. A roaring trade 
was being done in a long line of shops. 
Gramophones, warring one with an- 
other, made tinned music as nasty as 
the canned provisions stored in the 
booths that held them. A _ motley 
crowd thronged the street, European 
planters in breeches and gaiters and 
Squasher hats, town-bred Europeans 
elaborately arrayed for the jungle, 
town-bred natives faithful to their 
stick-up collars and bowler hats, Mo- 
hammedans in their eternal red tur- 
bans. Low Country Singhalese, with 
combs in their hair and nondescript 
garments, bearded Kandyan Chiefs 
with their tails of followers—business- 
like looking folk these last; a praying 
fakir or two by the wayside, and a 
host of shaggy creatures who had 
strayed in from the jungle villages 
around. And the voice of these peo- 
ple. was like a chorus in Babel. 
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The chiefs had erected a charming 
little bungalow for me, and here pres- 
ently we lunched in what the boarding- 
house advertisements describe as “all 
the comforts of a home.” My thoughts 
flew back to the life which I had lived 
in those jungles further East—to the 
hastily improvised shacks in which our 
nights were spent, to the big meal of 
rice (and very little with it) with which 
as dawn was breaking we armed our- 
selves for the long day’s tramp, to the 
sodden sleeping-mat which then was 
one’s only furniture, to the wood-smoke 
curling slowly upward through the 
damp, heavy air of morning, and to the 
penetrating reek of it which is, to him 
who has lived the jungle life, the vivid 
interpreter of all jungle things. But 
that was Malaya, this Ceylon; that the 
free forest, with men, merely a handful 
of unconsidered atoms, lost in the vast 
heart of it, and this Kraaltown, a thing 
of bunting and booths and gramo- 
phones. 

In the cool of the afternoon I turned 
my back on Kraaltown and wandered 
out along the lines of the beaters who 
were engaged in herding the wild ele- 
phants. The kraal itself, into which 
the beasts were to be driven, was a 
parallelogram of enclosed forest about 
one hundred and twenty yards by 
eighty in extent. The stockade was a 
fairly solid erection, fortified by stays 
on the outer side; but any single ele- 
phant, who gave his mind to it, could 
have gone through it as easily as a 
clown leaps through a paper hoop. The 
arms of stockade which led to the en- 
trance, forming two sides of a rough 
triangle with the gate as its apex, were 
even more fragile. A fairly strong man 
could have pushed them down with 
his shoulder, and they extended to a 
distance of not more than a hundred 
yards into the jungle. All this I saw 
in detail later on, and by then I knew 
that the elephant-driver trusts not to 
the strength of his defences, but to the 








fear which he can inspire in the big 
beasts that are his prey. 

The lines of the beaters were drawn 
in a second parallelogram, about a mile 
and a half long by a quarter of a mile 
wide, enclosing the jungle in which 
two large herds were imprisoned. For 
weeks the elephants had been enclosed, 
night and day, by shifting lines of fire. 
Daily and nightly the fires ahead of 
them had been extinguished; those on 
their flanks had remained constant, or 
crept slowly forward, those behind 
them had advanced with hosts of 
shouting, yelling men, to the clang of 
discharged firearms. Before these the 
elephants had fled headlong, presently 
to be arrested anew by a fresh line of 
fires, manned by hostile crowds, se- 
curely barring their advance. Now 
the panic-stricken brutes were huddled 
in the patch of jungle over against the 
gate of the stockade. They were in- 
visible, of course—they took care of 
that; but the men who had so long 
been herding them had had them often 
in view. They reckoned variously that 
elephants to the number of from eighty 
to a hundred and twenty were within 
the lines, two big herds having been 
brought together from opposite points 
of the compass and forced into tempo- 
rary, unwilling comradeship. The 
drive-in was fixed for the morrow. 

As I walked round the lines and 
watched the beaters, squatting under 
rough lean-to shelters, busy preparing 
their evening meal, I seemed for a lit- 
tle space to be transported back to the 
real jungle life of long ago. Every 
detail of the scere was intimately fa- 
miliar, and the well-loved reek of it 
filled my nostrils; but, alas, these were 
not Malays upon the warpath, but 
Singhalese villagers, of whose language 
I was ignorant. I could not squat be- 
side them in their huts, pass the time 
of day in the vernacular, and learn 
from them something of the incidents 
which had crowded themselves into the 
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long days and nights which they had 
devoted to the drive. That hurt 
badly, making one in the jungle world 
once more, but hopelessly far removed 
from it; and there were other discord- 
ant notes. The lines were being pa- 
trolled by crowds of sightseers for 
whom the jungle held no memories, 
and I, too, was only a sightseer, and 
my memories were distant, irrevocable 
things. 

Towards the small hours of the night 
that followed, the silence which had 
fallen upon the camp, when the cho- 
ruses of discordant song and the irritat- 
ing insistence of the gramophones had 
been stilled at last, was rudely broken. 
From the jungle, where lay the lines 
of beaters, there arose a tumult of 
shrill whoopings blended with the re- 
ports of many muskets. The uproar 
lasted for an hour, and then once more 
the silence fell. They told me next 
morning, when I went round the lines. 
that some of the elephants had at- 


tempted to break away and had been’ 


driven back with difficulty. In the 
light of subsequent events, however, 1 
incline to the opinion than an effort had 
been made to effect the drive-in while 
Kraaltown, the abominable, was 
wrapped in the peace of slumber. If 
this be so, the attempt was a failure. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hour announced for the drive-in, the 
stockade presented a curious picture. 
The grandstands erected for the ac- 
commodation of notables were 
crammed; the trees were thick with 
climbers perched high among their 
branches. A dense crowd, drawn 
from every section of the heterogeneous 
population of Ceylon, stood five deep 
round the stockade, clambering on to 
one another’s shoulders to obtain a view 
of—nothing. An occasional motor-car 
whirred and spat. The reek of over- 
hot humanity made heavy the jungle 
air. A tumult of voices went up un- 
ceasingly from the crowd. Two adven- 
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turous souls—Europeans, I regret to 
say—the type of person who always 
heads a fox—fiattened their noses 
against the entrant arms of stockade 
without the kraal, and after they had 
frightened the elephants back at least 
once, were eventually retrieved by the 
police. 

Again and again the elephants, with 
a howling, gun-firing mob at their heels 
and on their flanks, were driven up to 
the very door of the stockade; but the 
inappropriate crowd ahead of them 
held for these wise beasts more notable 
horrors than those by which they were 
pursued. Time after time they broke 
back, and at the end of an hour of des- 
perate but fruitless effort, the attempt 
to drive in, which had been made in the 
face of circumstances more adverse 
than any hitherto recorded, and in de- 
fiance of all probability, was perforce 
abandoned. 

During the night that followed a 
third drive-in was tried, and when, in 
the gray light of early morning, I vis- 
ited the stockade, a herd of sixteen ele- 
phants were to be seen restlessly 
trampling the sparse jungle in the en- 
closure. The rest—any number, from 
eighty to a hundred probably—were 
still in the jungle without. 

I sat and watched them for an hour 
and more—watched these slate-colored 
monsters, pressing and shouldering and 
bargeing and nosing into one another, 
surging suddenly in one direction or an- 
other, in ponderous, swerving unison, 
only to bring up shortly, to scatter a 
little, and then, drawing into a packed 
mass again, to swerve and surge anew. 
A heavy atmosphere—half the mist of 
early morning; half wood-smoke—for 
a closely-set line of fires now girded the 
place about—hung low above the stock- 
ade, and through the haze this pack of 
restless, impotent, defeated beasts 
moved ceaselessly with something of 
the unreal reality of things seen in 
dreams. 
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The first and most insistent impres- 
sion produced by sight of wild things 
dragged out of the jungle, and forced 
to live and move and have their being 
under the prying eyes of man, is al- 
ways more than a little shocking. Thus 
to strip naked and expose to the vul- 
gar gaze that which the jungle designs 
to cover and maintain in cherished pri- 
vacy, is felt to be an act of gross in- 
decency. And the beasts feel it, too. 
It is not only fear that inspires them, 
or so one fancies—not only fear, but 
disgust. Man to the wild things of the 
forest is a thing loathsome and abhor- 
His proximity is an outrage 
to every sense. He is to them the 
unnatural animal, the beast which, 
alone among its fellows, has defied and 
conquered Nature: and to the jungle, 
Nature is the only god. Man is the 
iconoclast, the blasphemer, the defiler 
of the jungle temples, the rebel who 
has sought to cast down the Jungle 
Deity from his throne. Thus all for- 
est creatures hate him—fear him, yes! 
—but loathe and abhor him even more. 
He is to the jungle the Unclean Thing. 

This was well seen when, immediate 
attempts to effect a further drive-in 
having for the moment been aban- 
doned, the business of securing the 
captives began. 

A dense crowd had again gathered 
about the kraal, and the scent of per- 
spiring and packed humanity and the 
ceaseless clamor that went up from 
them were offensive even to human 
senses. The elephants, still huddled 
together, still possessed by a demon of 
restlessness, surged aimlessly hither 
and thither, trampling the underwood 
to dust. There was one big bull, a 
cow with a dislocated leg, four calves, 
two of them not much bigger than 
large St. Bernards, and ten other ani- 
mals of fair or medium size. Any one 
of the bigger beasts could have 
breached the stockade with ease. By 
a concerted rush the herd could have 
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passed through it as though it had been 
made of straw. But the initiative and 
combination necessary for any such 
attempt were alike lacking. The ele- 
phants were bewildered, dazed. If fora 
moment they chanced to surge towards 
the side of the stockade, though the 
bulk of the crowd fled like wind-scat- 
tered leaves, and never seemed to know 
when to stop running, the clamor raised 
by the men who stood their ground and 
the discharge of a musket or two 
served easily to turn the herd. There 
was something pitiful in the sight of 
sv much strength of body rendered im- 
potent by paralysis of mind. The ele- 
phant is a very wise beast, and his 
reasoning powers are considerable, as 
those of us who have worked and trav- 
elled with him know; but since man 
quitted the common life of his fellows 
of the forest he has climbed very far. 
Even the lowest of our kind have 
learned to remedy physical weakness 
by mental acuteness. 

After long waiting came the dra- 
matic moment. Three huge tame ele- 
phants, each with a couple of men 
astride upon neck and back, and with 
three attendants on foot sheltering 
themselves against its flank, were led 
into the stockade. Of the men on foot, 
two of each party were armed with 
long goads, wherewith to aid in repuls- 
ing the charge of any of the wild ele- 
phants. The third held in his hands 
a noose made of plaited deer-hide, one 
end of which was made fast about the 
neck of the elephant which he attended. 
Very slowly—and nothing can be more 
slow or solemn than the deliberate ad- 
vance of an elephant—this group of 
enemies marched towards the captive 
herd. Inexorable, unhurrying, secure 
of their victims, they came with the 
majestic relentlessness of Doom; and 
even upon that mob around the stock- 
ade an awed silence fell. 

But the wild elephants had forgotten 
the mob. All their attention was con- 
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centrated upon the advancing horror. 
For horror, to them, it plainly was. 
Every line of restless trunk and quiv- 
ering flank was eloquent. The big an- 
imals, pressing and bargeing into one 
another more closely than _ before. 
seemed to be possessed by no ordinary 
fear. The coming of these monstrous 
fellews of theirs, whose great bulk 
dwarfed the largest bull among them 
into insignificance, was in itself a spec- 
tacle fraught with terror; but to see 
them thus working in fellowship, and 
under the control of the Unclean Thing, 
transformed their approach into an on- 
set of the Supernatural! Paralyzed with 
fear, as a man who sees a ghostly vi- 
sion, the poor brutes could only huddle 
together in a panic-stricken mass, seek- 
ing some poor measure of consolation 
by physical contact one with another; 
and as the appalling apparition drew 
inexorably near, the herd wheeled 
about and ran. 

This was the opportunity for which 
the noosers had waited. The tame ele- 
phants pressed forward hard upon the 
heels of the rocking herd, and a little 
brown figure, bending almost to the 
ground and keeping well under the 
flank of his elephant, darted into the 
pack, and quick as lightning slipped a 
noose over the uplifted hind-leg of a 
cow, jumped excitedly aside, and drew 
the slip-knot tight. At once the tame 
elephant, to whose neck the noose was 
made fast, planted his fore-legs firmly 
to take the strain. The herd of wild 
things surged away. The captured 
cow raised a dismal squeal as her near 
hind-leg held her prisoner, and her fel- 
lows drew away from her. Fiercely 
she strained, but the tame elephant 
was the stronger, and soon, bunted 
backward by the two disengaged 
beasts, and pulled violently by the leg, 
she was drawn in a scrambling, scut- 
tering rush, in which all the pro- 
priety and dignity of beasthood was 
lost, helpless across the kraal. 
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Next, two of the tame elephants 
ranged themselves one on either side 
of her, leaning against her flanks and 
preventing all movement, while the 
third drew the hide-rope that held her 
round the base of a stout tree. For 
nearly an hour this position was main- 
tained, while the noosers, a good half- 
dozen of them, labored at the rear of 
her, making fast her hind-legs. When 
at last the slow task was completed 
and the tame elephants moved away, 
the unhappy cow was seen with four 
or five anklets of thick coir rope made 
fast about either hind-leg, the whole 
being passed around the tree-trunk in 
such a manner as to leave it enough 
play to prevent twisting or knotting. 
She, poor wretch, rendered suddenly 
disgraceful and grotesque, tugged with 
monotonous, hopeless persistence at her 
bonds, her body thrown forward, all 
the weight of her brought to bear, 
every muscle of her taut and strain- 
ing. Once in a while she would throw 
herself upon the ground in her wild ef- 
forts to regain her freedom; but the 
ropes held, and the tree did not yield. 
Yet for hours she maintained the use- 
less struggle, varied only at rare in- 
tervals by well-intended, but painful 
attempts at assistance rendered clum- 
sily by her fellows of the herd. She 
could not bring herself to a belief in 
the inevitable, could not grasp the pos- 
sibility of the strength which had al- 
ways so sufficed her proving now to be 
insufficient for her needs. Like all 
of us, whom Fate hits savagely, she 
could not find it credible that “the 
thing that couldn’t had occurred.” May- 
hap she was doomed to die of heart- 
break and gangrene in her legs, as is 
the fate of a large percentage of cap- 
tured elephants; but if she ever learned 
to recognize the futility of resistance, 
and to make with evil fortune such 
sorry terms as she was able, something 
more precious than life died in her, I 
think, that day. 
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Again the herd was assailed by the 
slow-moving captors. Once more a 
squealing animal—a calf this time— 
was tumbled and bunted backward, 
helplessly sprawling, across the arena; 
and another long pause ensued while 
the captive was made fast. Elephant- 
noosing in Ceylon, it should be noted, 
is not a brisk sport. 

The day having now worn to after- 
noon, it was decided by the chief who 
had organized the kraal to make yet 
another attempt to drive in the re- 
mainder of the elephants. 

Every device known to Singhalese 
art had been tried already to effect this 
manceuvre. The medicine-man, who 
is elephant-charmer by virtue of de- 
scent from uncounted generations of 
elephant-charming ancestors, had 
taken his seat at the corner of the 
stockade and had intoned his incanta- 
tions to the accompaniment of drum 
and cymbal. A spirit had been coaxed 
out of the Beyond into the body of a 
man, and the hypnotized creature had 
stated, in Lazarus-like tones, that the 
elephants were reluctant to enter the 
enclosure because there was too large 
a crowd—a fact that leaped to the eyes, 
not to say to the noses, of even the 
unhypnotized. But now some attempt 
to nullify the effects of this invasion of 
the jungle by the town was made. The 
crowd was driven back to a certain dis- 
tance; some of the clamor was stilled; 
smoking, as a general practice, ceased 
for a space; and from the closely-drawn 
line of beaters, invisible in the jungle 
beyond the stockade, arose a tumult of 
yells and hoots and insistent volleys of 
firearms. 

For half an hour this endured with- 
out visible result. Then the uproar 
ceased. Who had brought ball-cart- 
ridges to aid the work of the beaters 
is not known. It is not a practice of 
the jungle. But ball-cartridges suddenly 
made their appearance, and casualties 
ensued. A cow elephant was shot 
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dead in the very wings of the kraal; a 
man was killed; three others were se- 
riously wounded, one among the in- 
jured losing his chin. Two more men 
had been killed by the stampeding ele- 
phants. It was the last straw. 

The jungle and the jungle-dwellers 
had endured many and evil things dur- 
ing the last few days at the hands of 
the town, and of that strange new crea- 
tion of the white men which, in a re- 
cent memorial, I saw aptly described 
as “The Civilization.” Every prece- 
dent, known and unknown, had been 
ruthlessly violated; every tradition of 
the elephant-folkk had been set at 
nought; every observance sacred to the 
jungle gods had been desecrated; inci- 
dentally, common sense had been de- 
fied, though that was the least part of 
the indictment; and the result had been 
what it had been—three men killed, 
three men injured, and only sixteen ele- 
phants captured. No wonder the jun- 
gle and the jungle-dwellers were out- 
raged. The latter—the two thousand 
odd men who had been driving the ele- 
phants for weeks—took up their beds 
and walked, like the man sick of the 
paisy. By nightfall the beaters’ lines 
were deserted, and their quarry had 
broken loose and was tramping back to 
the jungle and to freedom. 

I like to think of the experiences and 
the joys which that first night must 
have held for the harassed beasts—the 
bee-line made for the nearest tank, 
there to slake the thirst of days: the 
glorious wallow in the cool, black 
slime; the mighty spouting of water 
from trunks splendidly refreshed: and 
then the long, steady march through 
the calm of the moonlit forest, unham- 
pered as of late by yelling men, the 
noisy explosion of muskets, and the 
unyielding rows of fires, till the 
free dawn-wind, whispering to the 
jungle, brought with it liberty and 
peace. 

Yes, they doubtless had 
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For all their sorrows, all their fears, 

An over-payment of delight. 

But to me it seems that the extra-spe- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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cial trains to Kraaltown brought to the 
jungles of Ceylon a new and horrible 
bondage. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

That morning John and Jinny had re- 
turned from the hay-field to find the 
morning meal neglected and Silence ly- 
ing in a faint across the cradle, while 
the boy tugged at her skirt and 
shrieked. 

When they had carried her upstairs, 
John Gospel returned to the kitchen 
and, with amazed face and shaking 
hands, shuffled about, seeking food for 
the little ones as best he might, and 
tending them with awkward care. 

“Lard ’elp me!” cried he, as he strove 
amidst the mysteries of pots and pans 
and made researches in the pantry. 

All the time he dandled the weeping 
baby on his arm; and the little Silver 
followed him about, his sobs slowly 
abating as he watched the operations 
of the huge grotesque creature, with 
wonder-struck eyes and a solemn in- 
terest. 

“I’m fairly maddlet amang t’ pots,” 
explained John submissively to the 
fair-haired staring mite; “if I m’appen 
leet on t’ reet food, I ’st ne ’er come at 
it wi’ t? mugs, Lard ’elp me!” 

Silence’s illness lasted a few days; 
and when she rose from her bed, she 
did not hide her disaster from her 
faithful servants, but enjoined se- 
crecy in so far as it was possible, and 
humbly entreated their help in the 
overwhelming task to which she was 
left. Hardly did a breath of hope of 
Silver’s return animate her heart, but 
she was resolute to keep his home and 
his work open to him should a moment 
of regret and repentance lead him back. 

“We ’st wark and strive, missis,” 
answered John to her petition. 


But the eyes of John were dimmed, 
and his heart heavy and aching after 
the bonny face of his master and good 
comrade in labor. Moreover, his reli- 
gion had its sombre side, its region 
where hope and faith dared not to 
tread; a fear that the powers of dark- 
ness had laid hold upon Silver, struck 
a chill over his nature so that his sing- 
ing habit was stayed, even his prayers 
became silent ones, brief petitions 
mutely out-thrown. For the rest, his 
shoulders bent lower under the respon- 
sibilities that, on a sudden, were laid 
upon him again. 

“We ’st hev a sair scrattin,” he im- 
parted confidentially to Mrs. Tiffin; 
“yere ’s an end to fair and comfortable 
gathering.” 

“Thou and me knows the reason on 
‘t,” said Mrs. Tiffin fiercely. “I han- 
net ees in my head for nowt. Yon 
brazen hussy ’s a shame and a bizen 
[example] in the country side. Why 
did na Silence turn her awa’ fra the 
door she darkened?” 

In stern impatience old Jinny pic- 
tured impossible and grateful short 
cuts out of those disasters which are no 
more than shadows from some incom- 
parable spiritual drama. 

“Nay!” said John mildly. “That ’s 
dark to the ee. Mebbe, it was to be. 
It comes to this—thee and me and she 
hev getten to tackle it now it ‘s yere.” 

The news of Silver’s departure pres- 
ently spread amongst the neighbors, 
but did that slowly, being accepted at 
first as an absence probably on busi- 
ness. 

Harry Rennie kept his own counsel; 
for he, to be sure, thought, to begin 
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with, that he read the matter plain. 
Between him and Silver was a strong 
friendship; Harry had come to many 
just conclusions through observation; 
for the understanding between them 
had little to do with speech. 

As regards Nanna, though her return 
to the Farm was known and had, to 
some extent, awakened the temptation 
to rehash ancient unsavory matters, 
that had soon died down under the 
marked seclusion in which she kept 
herself during her stay there. It was 
necessary, if gossip must flame through 
the district, borne by hawkers and car- 
riers to every door with the haber- 
dashery and the groceries, that it 
should be new and thrillingly alive. 

And presently such a tale flared over 
the country, followed everywhere by a 
eackle of derisive laughter. The old 
wives bent themselves and beat their 
knees upon it; the men over their pots 
of ale in the public-houses lay back on 
their chairs and shouted, while Harry 
Rennie was perplexed, and kept his 
tongue quieter than before. 

It was Mr. Daker who bore the news 
to the Farm. 

“It is a shameful thing I have to tell 
you,” he cried indignantly to Silence 
when he was seated in the kitchen. 

And Silence waited to hear that the 
outrage to her wifehood and mother- 
hood, to her long-devoted love, was 
common news passing from hand to 
hand. Into her face came a glow, a 
kind of unnatural light, as a candle 

‘flame flickers up before it must die. 

The clergyman noted the marks of 
illness and suffering in her face, and 
wondered whether any part of his news 
had come already to her ear. 

“I understand that Nanna Scaife re- 
turned to the Farm some weeks 
ago,” he began. “It would be, I think, 
on Thursday afternoon that she left?” 

Silence bowed her head in assent. 

“Mrs. Whinnery! I regret to say that 
must have been by arrangement. She 
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met the man, it would appear, some- 
where between this and Spor. Un- 
doubtedly it was all arranged, had been 
for weeks. She was seen waiting in 
the road with her bundle. He came 
along in his dog-cart and took her up. 
and it being a favorable day, they 
crossed the bay to Melmormire mosses, 
and from thence drove on to Becanhow, 
where, as you may know, he has prop- 
erty, reaching the town before night 
and putting up at the inn there. Next 
morning——” 

Throughout this speech, the mind of 
Silence had oscillated between darkness 
and light. The expected information 
that flashed at her from one sentence 
was obscured by the words of the next. 
It was as though someone expounded 
intimate and heartrending news in an 
unknown tongue, and that her know!- 
edge of it—the knowledge that was pre- 
figured in her mind, and which Mr. 
Daker’s labored and exact sentences 
first confirmed and then destroyed— 
was being suspended until the inter- 
preter should arrive. 

“I am deeply sorry to be the bearer 
of this news, which I can well believe 
must be painful and humiliating in the 
extreme.” He again took up the word, 
alarmed at the fixity and strange 
brightness of her eyes. “But since you 
appear to be uninformed of what is 
known in the whole district, it was, I 
think, my duty—it is only fair and kind 
to tell you that Nanna Scaife was mar- 
ried to the man Nasshiter on that morn- 
ing, and has now returned to reside 
with him at his house on Hauks Fell.” 

It did not surprise him that Silence, 
with a low, confused exclamation, cov- 
ered her face suddenly with her hands. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Why had Nanna done it? Moving 
amidst the ruins of her happiness, Si- 
lence asked in shocked amazement for 
any tolerable explanation of her con- 
duct. 
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If she had experienced relief at Mr. 
Daker’s news, that was followed by 
cruel anxiety on Silver’s account. The 
rumor of Nanna’s cold-hearted betrayal 
would reach him as he sought her in 
the district, and what might not be 
the effect of that blow? Hardly would 
it bring him back to his home; for 
side by side with Nanna’s deceit he 
would place her lie. Between the 
woman who had loved him and the 
woman he loved, was he completely 
wrecked ? 

But there her spirit took up again 
the cap of patience, and she shod her 
feet for the long. hard pilgrimage. Sil- 
ver, she knew, was too virile, too sound 
of heart, to be easily wrecked. And 
by her faith and prayers she would 
draw him, following him daily, hourly, 
with unswerving thoughts, until, one 
day, he should turn and come back to 
peace and home. She knew not the 
story of the wandering of Orpheus af- 
ter Eurydice, but remembered the tale 
of the Gospels and the woman who fol- 
lowed Christ and met with repulse, but 
followed still, until at last He turned 
and gave to her heart of love the whole 
of its desire. 

Under the starlit arch of a fine hu- 
man conception and the constant 
beauty of its shining, runs the rough 
daily way. Once, for a lesser reason 
and a lesser conception, she had fought 
against odds to keep Farm and home 
together for Silver’s sake. Now, the 
very soul of her husband and the hap- 
piness of her children were invoived in 
the struggle. She returned to it with 
renewed determination. Silver's place 
and work in the world should not be 
iost, while a little strength was left 
her to fill it. She knew not the story 
of the erring monk who left his duty, 
and of the angel who descended in his 
shape to fulfil it until the man repented 
and returned, to find no link in his 
chain of work broken. But the human 
truth which shapes the grand old leg- 
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ends is eternal, and human hearts re- 
create the story in fashions of their 
own, again and yet again. 

The marriage between Nasshiter and 
Nanna had been, in truth, no more than 
a conspiracy of low passions. 

The fancy of Nasshiter, teased by her 
precocious arts, had vainly itched after 
Nanna when she was a girl in her 
teens. And during the years following 
her disappearance, they had _ kept 
up some desultory correspondence. 
Towards the end of ten years, a check 
had come to Nanna’s career; ill-health 
had followed, and on that poverty. 
These distresses had moved her to com- 
municate with Nasshiter, and this she 
had managed skilfully, so that he read- 
ily contrived her return to the north 
in expectations of his own. 

Becanhow, the village on the other 
side the estuary, where Nasshiter had 
property, was not far south of Lyven- 
net Bridge, and under the shadow of 
the great dominant hill of Vedurbroo. 
He offered her refuge there, and she 
came to the place by coach, and lay for 
several days at the inn, refusing to see 
her would-be paramour, until health 
should be restored. On her recovery, 
she descended by appointment to Mel- 
mormire peat-fields to meet him. But 
that was the morning of the great fog. 
And Nasshiter had delayed the cross- 
ing. Then occurred the encounter with 
Silver, a chance which Nanna’s intrigu- 
ing brain was prompt to seize. When 
Nasshiter next heard of her she was 
respectably established at the Farm, 
and upon that advantage held her head 
high, meaning to play for no less a 
throw than marriage. 

Vanity motived her, and the grudge 
her nature took from Silence’s assured 
position. At the Farm, Silence was 
first, and she no more than a hanger-on 
to bounty. In the old days, Silence 
had not been first. 

The reconquest of Silver was, in the 
circumstances, a piquant temptation, 
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und the pursuit the more exciting in 
that she, meanwhile, negotiated in se- 
cret her marriage. She would give 
tit for tat: if Silence was mistress at 
the Farm, as the wife of the landlord 
she could assume, so she assured her- 
self, a position of patronage. The 
game was seductive to her fancy. And 
Nasshiter, eventually goaded by her 
wiles and overwhelmed by her beauty, 
which, in the wholesome life and under 
the airs of her native land, wonderfully 
rebloomed and seemed a gift immortal, 
made his capitulation and offered mar- 
riage. In this step he was helped by 
the reflection that thereby he dealt the 
inmates of the Farm the last affront 
now possible from him to them. 

And the marriage being an accom- 
plished fact, Nanna’s brain had buzzed 
with anticipations. Not even the 
bleak situation of the house on Hauks 
Fell, to which her husband brought her, 
could abate her exultation. The 
house stood, as the crow flies. midway 
between the park of the Arnesons and 
Hauksgarth. The position was the 
key to opportunities. A fancy after a 
dramatic meeting with Harold had 
vainly teased her during the pleasant 
summer weeks, and from her new home 
chances of such an encounter would 
be common. On the other hand, Sil- 
ver’s business with her husband and 
the sheep on the Fell could not fail to 
bring about a meeting and attendant 
thrills. A whole drama spun in her 
cold brain as she demurely stitched by 
her husband’s hearth and laughed at 
his coarse dull jokes. In her husband 
she found nothing formidable; the po- 
sition he gave her was something she 
might use to her own ends, and he him- 
self a negligible quantity, easy to be 
managed and subdued. 

The first abatement to these antici- 
pations came with the news of Silver’s 
absence from the Farm; upon that fol- 
lowed the information that Mr. Harold 
Arneson had been incarcerated in a 
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private asylum for life, owing to re- 
peated outbreaks of dangerous mani- 
acal fury. As for Silence, it seemed 
impossible to find occasion to play the 
landlord’s wife; even rent-day at 
Michaelmas brought only Mr. Daker as 
an emissary, to take the receipt from 
the grudging hand of her husband. Af- 
ter that, there fell upon her spirits an 
unspeakable dulness, and a lassitude 
which undermined her beauty. By and 
by misery was added. The harsh side of 
Nasshiter’s character revealed itself, 
while his fondness, if any remained, 
was only exhibited in a gaoler-like jeal- 
ousy. Also, he had defined views as 
to the duties of a wife, and would keep 
no other servant than the old woman 
who had before acted as his house- 
keeper. For a time Nanna resisted 
this forced compression of her nature 
within hard limits, desperately but 
vainly, as a butterfly flutters against a 
net of iron. ‘Then she quietened down 
to seeming submission, and thus the 
winter passed away. 

Her submission was more dangerous 
than her shrewish outbreaks.  Pris- 
oned in dulness, and compelled to stren- 
uous habits and a hated decorum in be- 
havior, the spirit of Nanna passed 
through every stage of rage, disappoint- 
ment, and desperation. And under 
the vapors of her convulsed thoughts, 
the fickle bloom of her beauty began to 
vanish. 

Then came a discovery which lent a 
new dark zest to her intriguing nature. 
Her husband’s parsimonious habit had 
led her to conclude that in the matter 
of his wealth he had deceived her. He 
had boasted of money—money—money! 
One day she made a discovery: her 
husband was a miser. No bank was 
safe enough for Nasshiter, and he 
hoarded notes and coin, as chance 
taught her, in a small room opening 
from the passage, which he called his 
office. He kept the treasure in a safe, 
and the key about his person. These 
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things she marked well in her mind. 
Not too quickly, but gradually, did she 
change her sullen demeanor. Once 
more she was willing to play her wiles, 
hoping to engage him to a moment of 
inattention and security. It was not 
easy. Suspicious by nature, of her 
he had a chief and paramount distrust; 
his understanding of her character, the 
uses he had made of it in the past, 
would have it so. 

Consider how this is a law! While 
to the high nature to come to one’s 
level in companionship and to be under- 
stood is heaven, to find one’s level iu 
lowness, to be read and comprehended 
by one’s near neighbor in baseness, is 
hell indeed. They lived, the wretched 
pair of them, as creatures born to prey 
upon each other live, wary, watchful, 
constant in nothing but hate on the one 
side and distrust on the other. 

Nasshiter, as the man, believed he 
had the whip hand, and added to his 
masculine dominance a sneer at her 
helplessness. And yet in his heart he, 
too, feared. For months that fear was 
effective in keeping at bay his propen- 
sity for drink; and for so long Nanna 
awaited her opportunity in vain. And 
then the craze came irresistibly upon 
him, bringing to Nanna new phases of 
torment which-lashed her spirit, inca- 
pable of virtue, towards brain-crazing 
crime. 

What were the preliminaries of that 
final night of dread, matters nothing. 
The ripeness of folly and iniquity had 
come, and the hours hung over them 
ominous with fruition. 

Just a year had gone by since the lat- 
ter days of her stay at the Farm; the 
hay-harvest was again in progress and 
the summer at its height. It was a 
calm night and the moon at the full, 
while the air, even on the Fell, was 
heavy and close. The Bore, with a 
ripple of music, had come in an hour 
ugo, and a beautiful silence had fallen 
on the hill, pierced now and again by 
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the mournful innocent sweetness of the 
curlew’s call. The full tide lay dream- 
ily moving under its burden of moon- 
light. The clear eye of the moon, fol- 
lowed by a changing pageantry of 
fleece-like clouds, looked on the Fell 
from the south, enhancing the chaos of 
the rocks to a secret ghostly enchant- 
ment, and spreading a glamour over the 
broken carpet of turf, flowers asleep 
upon it, and changing into a treacher- 
ous maze the great white slabs at the 
head of the escarpment, whose sheer 
sides fortified the wood. 

From the rocks at the summit of the 
Fell to the head of the escarpment in 
the wood ran a high wall, with which 
the grudging spirit of Nasshiter had 
protected his private share of the wild 
and notable beauty of the hill. The 
wall was difficult, almost impossible to 
scale; but, unknown to her husband, 
in that corner where it was clutched 
and fastened against the rocks of the 
summit, Nanna had succeeded in pa- 
tiently scooping a step or two, and had 
practised herself in climbing it. and 
jumping to a narrow grassy ledge 
that ran round the rocks § and 
gently descended to the turf of the 
hill. 

Within this wall, which cut the hill 
in two, Nasshiter had further garri- 
soned his house and yard and out- 
houses with three sides of another. 
From this second wall, on the eastern 
side of it, access to a rough road was 
given by a pair of wooden carriage 
gates. And these gates Nasshiter, in 
his gaoler-like habits, would keep 
locked, and would hide the key in a 
hole of the wall for ready use. His un- 
observant eyes had not discovered 
Nanna’s work in the western corner of 
the north wall. 

That evening, the old serving-woman 
had been dispatched by Nanna on an 
liberal encouragement 
pass the night with 
Now, in the close, 


errand, and 
given her to 
friends at Arinseat. 
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heavy atmosphere of the sitting-room, 
husband and wife sat alone together. 
And there were wine and spirits on the 
table. 

With a careless-seeming good-nature, 
Nanna had tempted her husband's sav- 
agery with drink and cunning talk and 
laughter; even she had danced before 
him. And from moroseness he passed 
by degrees to boisterous mirth, from 
that to stupid complaisancy. And yet 
in his dull brain suspicion and watch- 
fulness were awake, nudging and stir- 
ring his nodding senses to starts of re- 
turning consciousness, so that the face 
of Nanna grew hard and white with 
hate and despair as the precious mo- 
ments raced away. Her husband saw 
the look on her face through the fumes 
of drink, and struggled after his senses, 
but presently sank heavily forward 
upon the table. Then Nanna rose, and 
softly, eagerly, approached to shake 
him gently, as though in some solicit- 
ous care, and called him by name. 
Nasshiter neither answered nor stirred; 
he lay as a log over the table; and with 
a heart beating to her throat between 
hope and fear, she slid her hand to his 
pocket and took the keys he never per- 
mitted out of his possession, and ran 
noiselessly from the room to the door 
of the office. This she left open be- 
hind her, her ears alert for any sound 
which might necessitate a rush for life 
and limb. Then one after another she 
began to try the keys in the safe, but 
before meeting with success, was dis- 
turbed by a movement in the house, 
and, darting to the door, perceived that 
her husband stood unsteadily on the 
threshold of the sitting-room, staring in 
drunken perplexity, not in her direc- 
tion, but towards the stairs. She had 
time to hide the keys in the bosom of 
her dress, and then attempted to step 
noiselessly back to the passage, but he 
turned and saw her issue from the of- 
fice, and clapping his hand upon his 
pocket, missed the keys, and with a 
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roar of murderous rage sprang towards 
her. 

Then indeed did a sense of the lonely 
desolation of the house on Hauks Fell 
snatch at the heart of the woman. The 
house door, in the heat of the night, 
had been set open. With uncontrol- 
lable shrieks she fied to it and out into 
the yard, making instinctively for that 
corner of the upper wall in the scaling 
of which she was practised. Nasshiter 
followed, but the rush into the night 
air affected him for a moment, and he 
staggered, falling back against the 
frame of the door. This lent Nanna 
some advantage; she reached the corner 
of the wall, climbed it like a cat, and 
in her terror flung herself from it on to 
the grassy ledge, and from that rolled 
to the turf below. In a moment, 
bruised and shaken though she was, 
she was up and running wildly in the 
direction of the escarpment at the head 
of the wood, where was that fissure in 
the rock, the use of which the habits of 
her youth had taught her. In her fren- 
zied desperation, it was towards Si- 
lence and the Farm her thoughts fled 
for protection. 

But as she ran she heard the shouts 
of her husband, and was aware that he 
closely followed. She knew his fury 
from his voice, and urged herself the 
more. Over the smooth moonlit turf, 
in and out between the points and 
shelves of rock that pierced it, she 
dodged and darted. In a frantic dance 
of mystery and terror, across the moon- 
lit scene of Nature’s majestic peace, the 
one dark shadow fled and the other 
shadow pursued. Here, under that 
full eye of heaven, and on the bare hill- 
top, her chance was small against the 
murderous rage that hotly breathed 
behind. The light that hung in the 
immensity above showed the scene 
empty of covert as an open palm. She 
was lost unless she could win to the 
rocks before the steps that gained on 
hers came close. 
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He knew that he was gaining. He 
could see her flying form a few paces 
ahead. His rage had cleared his 
brain to one formidable ache of desire, 
which was to get his hands about the 
throat of the wife who had tried to rob 
him of his treasure. 

By this she had neared the escarp- 
ment. The smooth slabs of limestone 
were scattered irregularly here and 
there. He saw her leap from stone to 
stone. Then suddenly, amidst the 
moonlit white confusion topping the 
formidable crags, he saw her falter and 
stoop; and she vanished from his sight, 
as though a hand had snatched and 
covered her. 

He paused astonished; but a moment 
later heard again her running feet, the 
sound, strangely altered, reaching him 
through the stillness of the night. And 
with an oath, he dashed forward again 
amidst the white and slippery rocks 
towards the spot where he had seen 
her disappear. 

But Nanna was safe. The scor had 
not failed her. It was years, more than 
a decade, since she had tried the trick, 
but it returned to her from the days 
of her childhood when, in happy, inno- 
cent hours, she and Silver and Silence 
had practised racing to the brink and 
taking swift leaps between the two 
sheer edges. And now, after a scram- 
bling pitch forwards amidst darkness, 
loose stones, and débris, she had 
found her feet again, and was running 
in the shadows of the wood, towards 
the broad path that led to the shelter 
of the Farm. 

But hardly had she reached the path 
when something stayed her, arresting 
her abruptly, holding her still, and 
reckless of the moonlight which here 
again fell upon and betrayed her. That 
which froze her to this motionless atti- 
tude was a cry behind; a cry of human 
anguish, stifled and strange. 

She listened spellbound. The cry 
was followed by a babble of words and 
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oaths; then by moans and a frenzied 
shriek for help and mercy, in which her 
own name was intermingled. 

“Help! Help! For God's sake! 
Nanna! Art ta there? Help me! 
Help me.” 

But Nanna stirred no step. She 
stared at the rocks, listening acutely, 
her whole being knit into the single 
sense of hearing. The cry came again, 
this time accompanied by sobs. 

“Nanna! Art ta there? Come back, 
lass! Quick, for I ’st ne’er hold out! 
Help me, for God's sake! I winnat 
hurt thee. Thou shalt hev all thou 
wants. Help me! Wilt ta let me die? 
Nanna!” 

Upon that followed a short listening 
silence; then again the frenzied shouts, 
the strange, stifled moans, the strug- 
gles. 

Suddenly she thought she under- 
stood. And upon her face passed a 
change that the moonlight revealed. 
The eyes narrowed, the contours hard- 
ened to merciless cunning; she stepped 
softly aside into the underwood, where 
she hid, and there thrust her fingers in 
her ears, but craned her neck forwards 
to stare towards the fissure whose fierce 
side brilliantly gleamed in the rays of 
the moon. 

From behind it came sobs of despair, 
and long choking moans that rose 
again, in moments, to frenzied shouts. 
But these were few. The moans them- 
selves lost at last human coherence, 
and became no more than terrible 
gasps. Then even those ceased. Af- 
ter a time, Nanna cautiously withdrew 
her fingers from her ears. There was 
no more a sound to be heard. The 
crevice held its secret, and she, in her 
hiding-place, kept watch for the morn- 
ing. 

It was not cold that night, and a whirl- 
ing excitement prevented her from feel- 
ing fatigue. Now and again she put 
her hand to her bosom to make sure 
that the keys were safe. Her brain 
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was alert and busy at its schemes; in 
and out her thoughts ran swiftly, as 
rats at large. In time the moon sank 
and darkness fell upon the wood. Then 
came shivering fear. What frightful 
thing might not be roaming in the wood 
to seek her out? Her flesh crept upon 
her. But still, shuddering, trembling, 
she clung to her post, her hand upon 
the keys, and so waited for the dawn. 

At last the pall of darkness lifted a 
little, and a faint grayness crept 
along the sky. Then the beautiful 
dawn, with slow shafts of light, pene- 
trated the trees, and the loveliness and 
clearness of the new day came softly 
onwards, with exquisite quiet steps. 
Nanna rose from her crouching pos- 
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ture. She glanced hither and thither 
with furtive eyes, then moved softly 
from her hiding-place, and, with a light, 
merciless agility, ran back toward the 
fissured rock whose side showed no 
longer dazzling white, but gloomy in 
the dawn, and peeped—her staring face 
crazed between hope and fear—behind 
it. 

Her expectation was justified. In his 
drunken passion and haste he had 
stumbled on the dangerous slippery 
slabs, and, breaking his leg, had 
pitched head foremost into the fissure, 
wedging his broad shoulders tight be- 
tween the sides; and there still hung, 
cold and dead. 

Emma Brooke. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Sensational events follow each other 
with vertiginous speed in the Far East. 
Contingencies there, which seemed 
highly improbable yesterday, are the 
accomplished facts of to-day. Adver- 
saries of long standing become fast 
friends in a twinkling as though Puck 
had anointed their eyes with the juice 
of Love-in-Idleness. Accordingly, ka- 
leidoscopic changes in the grouping 
of the political factors of the Far East- 
ern situation unroll themselves to the 
wondering gaze of the European on- 
looker. Only a few months have 
elapsed since the Continental, including 
the Russian, press announced in doleful 
tones that MM. Izvolsky and Motono 
were at loggerheads, and Russia and 
Japan would soon try conclusions with 
each other on the battlefield. Last 
January war was clearly in sight, ac- 
cording to these political watchmen, 
and the principal Russian press-organs 
concurred in the dismal forecast. That, 
however, was not my view. I felt that, 
on the contrary, Russia and Japan 


were drawing closer, nay, I knew that 
they were deliberately and persever- 
ingly wiping out old scores and making 
the slate clean for writing of a different 
import. And to-day, it looks—to those 
who know what is going on behind the 
curtain—as though Nippon and Russia 
were making ready to play the parts of 
Pylades and Orestes, so warm is their 
friendship waxing for each other. 
Russia and Japan have been wend- 
ing steadily in the direction of part- 
nership ever since the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth. To my knowledge one of them 
was ripe and ready for a defensive and 
offensive alliance at the close of the 
year 1905, and also to my knowledge 
the matter was actually mooted and 
couched in a twofold proposition at 
that time. But nothing came of the 
proposal, which the other side consid- 
ered premature. If Plenipotentiaries 
had been despatched to Portsmouth in- 
vested with powers to conclude, not 
merely a peace treaty but a formal al- 
liance, such as that, say, which obtains 
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between France and Russia, the course 
of Far Eastern affairs would have run 
smoothly ever since. There would cer- 
tainly have been no such untoward in- 
cidents as those which clouded the po- 
litical horizon whenever American in- 
fluence made itself unpleasantly felt in 
Manchuria, like snow in summer 
China, too, would have checked her fit- 
ful and disturbing action and kept well 
within treaty bounds. 

Doubtless there were back eddies in 
this peace current. In November and 
December, 1906, the Japanese delegates 
who were drawing up terms for an 
agreement with Russia had little hope 
of bringing the conversations to a sat- 
isfactory issue. They demanded much 
more than M. Izvolsky was prepared to 
give them, were preparing to break off 
the negotiations, and between Novem- 
ber, 1906, and January, 1907, the rela- 
tions between the two empires—then 
strictly correct—were distinctly jeop- 
ardized. At last two treaties and one 
convention liquidated the war, crowned 
the efforts of MM. Izvolsky and Motono 
and furnished a fresh guarantee of the 
world’s peace. But athwart the ups 
and downs of changing circumstance 
and the baffling influence of outsiders, 
one could desery the constant aim of 
St. Petersburg and Tokio to cast away 
all thoughts of renewing the san- 
guinary conflict and to join forces 
against the common foe, should any 
such arise. It was in view of that 
sharply defined tendency that in Oc- 
tober, 1907, I wrote:— 


Two years have elapsed since the 
Treaty of Portsmouth was concluded. 
None the less the change in the rela- 
tions of Russia and Japan has been re- 
markably rapid, and bears witness to 
the ease with which further changes in 
the same direction may be effected. If 
two years sufficed to turn hostility into 
neighborliness, how long will it take to 
transform neighborliness into friend- 
ship and friendship into an alliance? 
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The lines on which that question 
must be answered are already becom- 
ing plain to him who reads as he runs. 
Japan and Russia have for a consider- 
able time past been feeling their way 
towards a complete rapprochement of 
the kind I sketched in 1907. And the 
way is now clear. The first condition 
was to rub out all the scores that re- 
mained after the two treaties and con- 
ventions of 1907. And that I may say is 
now done. The result will be embodied 
in a treaty between the two Empires 
marking a further advance in the di- 
rection which they took in 1907. By- 
gones will be relegated to the limbo of 
history, and each party will agree to 
respect the interests, recognize the 
aims and refrain from thwarting the 
efforts of the other side; nay, a spirit 
of fellowship and co-operation will be 
cultivated which will enable them to 
meet coming events without anxiety, 
and to utilize unlooked-for opportuni- 
ties without delay. In other words, 
the Russo-Japanese Treaty of 1910 
marks the second stage through which 
the mutual relations of these two 
States towards each other are passing. 
The next phase—and I have not the 
slightest doubt that it will be reached 
in the near future, probably before 
Baron Motono has been called from St. 
Petersburg to a higher post—will be a 
Dual Far Eastern Alliance. The goal 
is well in sight, the inducements to 
reach it are strong and many, so, too, 
are the shoves and pushes from witb- 
out which would successfully drive, if 
there were no magnet to draw, the ex- 
foes together. 

It is not easy to over-rate the worth 
for the world’s peace or the import for 
international politics of this new move 
in the Far East. Whether it will re- 
main a Far Eastern Dual Alliance or 
will serve as the nucleus of an Asian- 
European alliance into which other 
Powers may subsequently be admitted, 
it seems destined to exert a far-ranging 
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influence on the future of China, Corea 
and Japan, and Russia. Close friend- 
ship with the Japanese will do more 
for the Russian Empire to-day than 
the Dual Alliance accomplished for the 
French Republic nineteen years ago. 
The weakness of Russia’s land and sea 
forces during the long and painful 
process of moulting—of reorganization 
—which has hardly yet been taken in 
hand, will be amply covered. The 
Amur railway may be built slowly and 
carefully, without the blunders which 
characterized every one of Russia’s 
great railway enterprises since General 
Annenkoff entrusted the water supply 
in Transcaspia to a German bankrupt 
glover, who collected money in advance, 
suddenly retired to the Fatherland and 
left the Russian workmen thirsty in 
the deserts of Askhabad. A dual al- 
liance between Russia and Japan 
would probably be instrumental in be- 
stowing upon the former State more 
substantial boons than have been con- 
ferred by any Russian statesman or 
military strategist since the days of 
Alexander I. 

And Japan would benefit by this po- 
litical and military partnership to the 
full as much as Russia. It would al- 
low her to practise thrift in the most 
costly departments, to build up her 
finances on a more solid groundwork of 
economics, to strengthen and extend 
her industrial enterprise, to win new 
markets for her exports, and to digest 
and assimilate the territorial pabulum 
with which the military conquests of 
the past fifteen years have abundantly 
supplied her. The certainty of a pro- 
longed peace is itself a priceless boon. 
Another campaign would in all proba- 
bility cripple Nippon permanently. A 
long peace with the consciousness of 
security which an alliance with Russia 
would confer, will enable Japan to 
utilize all her resources and to undergo 
a process of invigoration akin to 
that through which the Triple Alli- 
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ance helped United Germany to pass. 

A Russo-Japanese agreement with a 
view to political and military co-part- 
nership has been, as I stated, an obvi- 
ous goal for Russian diplomacy these 
ten years or more. And yet Count Lams- 
dorff, when he held the rudder of the 
State ship, was powerless to steer for 
it. Did he ever try? Marquis Ito 
once told me that Lamsdorff gave him 
the impression of a man who honestly 
desired to bring the two Empires to- 
gether, but was appalled by the baffling 
obstacles artificially thrown in the way. 
and finally gave up the task as hope- 
less. His successor, M. Izvolsky, has 
been favored by more propitious condi- 
tions, the opposite policy having since 
been pursued ad absurdum. To that 
extent, therefore, the new departure 
is opportune. But none the less the 
present Foreign Secretary must have 
found that his progress is uphill work 
of a wearying and sometimes a dis- 
heartening character. Eyes that ought 
to have seen in which direction Rus- 
sia’s interests lay were purblind; ears 
that ought to have heard unanswerable 
arguments in favor of an understand- 
ing with Japan were deaf. Even the 
Russian patriotic press has more than 
once of late made a determined stand 
against the policy which Russia can- 
not eschew with impunity, and intensi- 
fied the difficulties of a task which was 
never easy. On the other hand, outer 
influences, pressing upon the two na- 
tions, forced them closer, as a hoop 
presses and holds the staves of a bar- 
rel together. And of these influences 
by far the most powerful was that of 
the United States. 

For many years past the United 
States Government has pursued more 
or less steadily a policy in the Far East 
to which one might aptly give the name 
of commercial interpenetration. It 
consists in winning the markets of the 
countries in question according as they 
open and in warding off from these 
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countries sinister political entangle- 
ments with foreign States. The 
means by which this complex purpose 
has been striven for were narrowed by 
the determination of the American peo- 
ple not to be fetlocked by alliances and 
not to be tempted to use force. Col- 
leges, missions, schools, railway enter- 
prise, hospitals and such like western 
institutions have been the chief imple- 
ments of the American statesmen 
among peoples of the East, whether 
Bulgars, Chinese, Manchoos or Japs. 
And so long as militarism was kept 
under in those countries the Yankee 
had the lead. But not longer. Once 
Nippon possessed a formidable army 
and navy of her own, the influence of 
Washington waned and vanished. The 
protégé forthwith became a dangerous 
rival, and the vast stretch of territory 
which had seemed ear-marked for 
American industry and commerce was 
diminished in extent by the defection 
of Japan and Corea. As Manchuria bade 
fair to be withdrawn in like manner 
from the sphere of pure commerce and 
absorbed by the whirlpool of politics, 
Washington came to the front with a 
grandiose scheme of neutralization by 
means of international railways. Rus- 
sia and Japan were asked to termin- 
ate their temporary tenure of the Man- 
churian lines now, to participate in 
building a network of other lines to be 
constructed with international capital, 
and in raising the requisite loans. It 
was a magnificent idea and yet a sim- 
ple one withal, worthy of the country 
whence it emanated. But it is one of 
those projects which ought never to be 
broached unless they are certain to be 
realized, as otherwise they bring defeat 
upon their framers, and sometimes dis- 
aster upon the cause. Mettle is dan- 
gerous in a blind horse. 

Russia and Japan scouted the sug- 
gestion. And nobody but a Simple Si- 
mon can blame them. To them it 
came as a summons to quit, merely in 
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order that Americans should take their 
place and reap where they had not 
sown. Accordingly they ignored it. 
Nobody likes to cut a stick to be used 
on his own back. Put into plain lan- 
guage this is what it came to: Secre- 
tary Knox said: “We Americans can- 
not compete with you in diplomacy, be- 
cause the force of diplomacy lies in the 
direct ratio of the strength of a na- 
tion’s army and navy, and its readiness 
to use them. . And we steer clear of 
war, especially with military nations. 
Let us combine, therefore, to keep out 
the danger of war and compete with 
each other on equal terms, financially, 
commercially, industrially. For there 
we are in our element.” “That is the 
very reason why we will do nothing of 
the kind,” was the answer given by 
Russia and Japan. And the project 
fell flat. Why, one may ask, was it 
ever put forward? Secretary Knox's 
friends tell us that it was because in 
any and every case it would show the 
world the true policy of the Powers 
in Manchuria. As if anyone convers- 
ant with the rudiments of politics was 
in ignorance of the designs of the 
Powers. Arguments of that kind 
weaken the cause in support of which 
they are framed. Washington made a 
miscalculation and must seek to save 
her face. The fact is that America, 
like Japan and Russia, is strenuously 
working for her own interests, commer- 
cial and financial. And as it happens, 
those interests would best be furthered 
by chronic peace. Therefore, the two 
causes appear to be identical. But the 
unctuous talk about American benevo- 
lence and self-abnegation irritates in 
lieu of convincing. Every friend of 
peace will sincerely regret that an ever- 
lasting truce of God—or of trade—was 
not concluded for the Far East at the 
instance of Mr. Philander Knox or of 
someone else. But few people were 
surprised to learn that Japan and Rus- 
sia turned deaf ears to the promptings 
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of the American Secretary of State 
when he asked them to yield him their 
places for his fellow-countrymen, and 
to give him credit for Christian charity 
over and above. 

One is amused to learn that among 
the arguments on which Mr. Knox fe- 
lied was his certitude that the neutral- 
ization of Manchuria would prevent the 
outbreak of another sanguinary war be- 
tween Russia and Japan. “Oh, as to 
that,” a certain statesman remarked, 
“we can warm his peace-loving heart 
with the promise that we will become 
fast friends and fight no more.” And 
it now seems as though they were 
keeping it. That assuredly is one of 
the beneficent if unlooked for results 
of the rejected proposal. Russia and 
Japan are becoming intimate frierds, 
and will probably end as allies. Was 
that one of the aims which Mr. Knox 
was seeking to attain? It may well be 
doubted. Disinterestedness does not 
thrive on political soil. Where, Japa- 
nese politicians ask, were the Christian 
or humanitarian feelings of the Yankee 
when he treated Mongolian peoples as 
individuals of an inferior race? On 
what can he base his right to the open 
door and equal opportunity in the coun- 
tries of the Mongol so long as he re- 
fuses to allow the Mongol to compete 
with him in the States? The attitude of 
America towards Japan, especially 
since the peace of Portsmouth, has not 
been calculated to win the affection or 
awaken the confidence of the Mikado’s 
subjects. America’s feelings towards 
them were revealed in a series of man- 
ifestations which are happily infre- 
quent in international relations. The 
action taken by the western States on 
the school question in the years 1906, 
1907 and 1909 stung the sensitive Jap 
to the quick. But their political 
leaders were equal to the occasion, 
meeting and overcoming every diffi- 
culty as it arose and finding an issue 
out of every maze. One cannot but ad- 
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mire the readiness and the courage 
with which they themselves put restric- 
tions on Japanese emigration to the 
States, so that there is already a 
marked falling off, not only in the num- 
ber of annual emigrants thither, but in 
that of the permanent Japanese colony 
of California. The natural recompense 
for this exemplary self-restraint will 
probably fall to them very shortly in the 
shape of a satisfactory treaty of com- 
merce between the United States and 
Japan without the insertion of any offen- 
sive paragraph relating to emigration. 

Japan having risen to the rank of a 
first-class military Power and broken 
loose from America’s leading strings, 
soon afterwards took Corea with her. 
That meant two countries partly lost 
to the United States commercial ring. 
China, however, still remained, and 
friendship with her people is being 
cultivated by the Washington Govern- 
ment with assiduity, perseverance and 
ingenuity. One might also add with 
a considerable degree of success. 
Much had been done in this direction 
long before the Russo-Japanese war. 
But it is only since the Peace of Ports- 
mouth that a veritable plan of cam- 
paign was drawn up for the purpose of 
gaining the affection or the goodwill of 
the Chinese people. In 1886 the Wash- 
ington Government refunded a sum of 
453,000 dollars to China on the ground 
that it exceeded the amount rightfully 
claimed as damages by the United 
States and overpaid by the Chinese 
Foreign Office. The impression cre- 
ated among the Chinese by this mag- 
nanimity or honesty was repeated and 
intensified two years ago when Con- 
gress waived its claim to £220,000, the 
amount then still due to the United 
States Government as part of the dam- 
ages which China had stipulated to pay 
after the Expedition against the Box- 
ers. That measure, proposed by Sen- 
ator Lodge, was perhaps the cleverest 
political move ever made by American 
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diplomacy. It touched the celestial 
heart in its tenderest spot. A special 
delegation was despatched from Pekin 
to thank the people of the United 
States for their generosity, which was 
not imitated by any other Power. 

The interest on that capital sum has 
since been applied exclusively to a 
work which in the long run will repay 
the people of the United States a hun- 
dredfold. It defrays the expenses of a 
number of carefully selected young 
Chinamen who are sent to the States to 
American colleges, universities, tech- 
nical high schools, there to finish their 
education. Every year one hundred 
Chinese youths take their places in 
American educational establishments 
where they will remain not less than 
four years. At the end of the first 
four years, therefore, there will be four 
hundred Chinamen from this source 
alone absorbing American ideas, con- 
versant with American modes of 
thought and methods of action and 
linked with Americans by bonds at 
once pleasant and durable. And par- 
allel with this training of Chinamen in 
the States a widespread educational 
movement is being successfully con- 
ducted by Americans in China. Here 
the type of Chinaman catered for is 
more plebeian. There are about two 
hundred American “universities,” 
schools, and colleges now scattered 
throughout the Chinese Empire, includ- 
ing fifty seminaries for theologians and 
twenty-one medical schools. Among 
establishments of the highest type are 
the Pekin Methodist University with 
several hundred students, and the 
Yale College in Changcha, to which an 
excellent hospital is attached. Among 
the students of this establishment are 
numerous relatives of the highest and 
most influential functionaries of the 
Celestial Empire. There are at pres- 
ent thousands of Chinese children and 
youths under the care of American 
teachers in the Celestial Empire, be- 
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sides six hundred carefully selected 
youths, who are pursuing their studies 
in the United States. Among these 
are twelve female students, of whom 
one is a niece of Li Hung Chang. This 
distinguished lady is said to have out- 
shone her male competitors and won a 
prize under circumstances which do her 
credit. One of the male students is, 
or rather was, at the Yale College, 
where he carried off the highest prize’ 
which that historic institution has to 
offer. But Americans affirm that tech- 
nical studies have now most attraction 
for Chinamen. The numbers who take 
to law, history, literature, are rapidly 
dwindling, while those who devote 
themselves to engineering, chemistry, 
electricity, are largely on the increase. 
“Those slow, stolid Chinamen,” an 
American lately remarked to me, “who 
shuddered at the idea of a railway a 
few years ago, are now taking kindly 
to the very latest innovations of applied 
science. They go back every year fired 
with a desire to introduce them into 
their own country, and serve as the 
pioneers of European culture. We are 
sowing seeds of technical knowledge 
which may one day spring up as drag- 
on’s teeth. China is moving forward 
seemingly with superlative slowness. 
But she is moving steadily. . . . So 
long as America controls that move- 
ment everything will be right. But af- 
terwards?” 

In virtue of these influences America 
and China are drawn together as 
closely as circumstances permit, and it 
is taken for granted in the chancelleries 
of Europe that China’s policy is now 
influenced, if not determined, by the 
wishes and perhaps the advice of the 
American Government. That assump- 
tion would explain the remarkable 
change in China’s bearing towards 
Japan and Russia, which has been 
painfully borne in upon these countries 
of late, and which has certainly had 

1 The Ten Eyck prize. 
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something to do with bringing them 
together. China is beginning to 
awaken to consciousness of her poten- 
tialities, and she wishes to have them 
liberally discounted by her neighbors. 
She is moving on lines parallel to those 
which brought Japan to the summit of 
the hierarchy of States. And she is 
endowed with almost all the elements 
requisite to lead her to the same goal. 
Almost all. What she still lacks, how- 
ever, is men. She is deprived of the 
services of the few whom she pos- 
sesses, among them Yuan Shi Kai, who 
holds the foremost place among Chi- 
nese statesmen, but is still under a 
cloud. In the East as in the West it 
is the master-wheel that makes the mill 
go round, and in China there is none. 
But in spite of inadequate equipment 
and great obstacles she is advancing. 
If she succeeded in reaching the goal, 
in becoming a first-class military State, 
China, with her five hundred million in- 
habitants, would cause Russia and 
Japan well grounded anxiety. She 
would certainly see no cause for spar- 
ing their feelings or respecting their 
interests. A regenerate, reformed 
China, become a real military Power, 
would be mistress of the Far East. But 
that time is not yet. She has not 
even begun her constitutional career. 
The Chinese Parliament—Tsu-Sheng- 
Yin—which is to be an imitation of 
that of Tokio, will not be opened for 
some years yet unless a headstrong 
popular movement should force the 
hands of the Government. And even 
the parliament, when it meets, will have 
mountains of difficulties to displace be- 
fore China will be qualified for admis- 
sion to the family of nations. Finan- 
cial reform, monetary reform, army re- 
form, administrative reform, educa- 
tional reform, are some of the dragons 
in her path—in a word she will have to 
drink the sea dry before she gets a 
solid foundation for the new political 
fabric. 
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But at the same time China can rely 
upon qualities in her people which none 
of her competitors possesses. No nation 
in the world is so well equipped for 
colonizing as China. The Jap has of- 
ten been described as an excellent col- 
onist, who will succeed by dint of 
thrift, industry and staying powers 
where a Russian or an Englishman 
would perish. But a Jap would have 
no chance against a Chinaman, who 
ean live, so to say, for days on the 
smell of an oily rag, and thrive on food 
which would poison his neighbors. The 
country, too, is an Eldorado, abounding 
in unsunned wealth, and can when 
properly opened up support more than 
twice its present population. Under 
the wing of the American eagle China 
thinks she may find the high level 
which has so often been prophesied for 
her. And she is already infusing con- 
sciousness of this possibility into her 
treatment of Japan and Russia. Is 
this not premature? 

Japan and Russia are moving apace 
in Manchuria, thanks to their railways 
there. For railways are the weapons 
by which alone the Far East may yet 
be subjugated. Hence China, to whom 
Manchuria still nominally belongs, re- 
sents the abnormally advantageous po- 
sition of her two neighbors there, and 
would gladly put an end to the curious 
institution of two foreign autonomous 
and feudatory railway companies in 
the empire. The ways of effecting this 
are to hamper further extension of the 
existing lines, to construct other rail- 
ways that will absorb their profits or 
to coax or cow the Japanese and Rus- 
sians into selling their interests in the 
railway before their concession termin- 
ates. And all these expedients have 
been tried in turn, but each in turn has 
failed. 

From an industrial viewpoint Man- 
churia to-day is almost identical with 
the foreign railways there. What is 
beyond the railway jurisdiction is, for 
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the moment, waste land. Nobody can 
exploit the mineral riches of the coun- 
try, launch out into an industrial ven- 
ture, engage in the export trade, or, 
in fact, do anything to open up the 
province without the active help of the 
foreign railway company of the dis- 
trict. And each of the two companies 
is a foreign concern. The Chinese are 
treated as foreigners in their own coun- 
try by people who furthermore lay 
claim to the credit of benefactors. Nat- 
urally, the natives are restive and re- 
calcitrant. The Americans also are 
dissatisfied because they, too, are in a 
position of inferiority there as com- 
pared with the Japanese and Russians. 
But it is not easy to dislodge their com- 
petitors. Combining their efforts with 
those of China they made several 
moves for the purpose of ousting now 
Russia, now Japan, from its coign of 
vantage. For instance, about two 
years ago China was moved to see 
about building a line to connect Sin- 
mintung with Fakumen, to which the 
Japanese demurred on the obvious 
ground that it would tap the resources 
of their own South Manchurian rail- 
way, which China had expressly bound 
herself to abstain from doing. If they 
had effected this, the thin edge of the 
wedge would have been driven in. But 
as Japan’s objection was held to be un- 
answerable in law, and as the Japanese 
were prepared to uphold it if necessary 
with arms in their hands, China ceded. 
Another matter, which revealed the 
same line of cleavage between the two 
groups of politico-commercial interests, 
was the transformation of the tempo- 
rary railway built by the Japs from 
Antung on the Corean frontier to Muk- 
den in Manchuria. They had con- 
structed it hurriedly during the war in 
order to keep in touch with their base, 
and now they were minded to relay it 
altogether so as to render it an inter- 
national route. And their right to do 
this was founded on a clearly expressed 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XLviII. 2511 
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stipulation of the Treaty of Pekin, 
which left no room for misinterpreta- 
tion. None the less China wrangled, 
haggled, procrastinated, and at last 
sent a communication which amounted 
to a refusal to assent. Then the 
Japanese, taking the matter into their 
own hands, stated that they would go 
to work at once heedless of the protests 
of their promise-breaking neighbor. 
Then, and only then, did the latter 
climb down from her pedestal of great- 
ness, and give her superfluous consent — 
by, way of saving her oft-endangered 
face. Since then a convention has been 
signed which settled for a time some 
of the more pressing misunderstand- 
ings between Tokio and Pekin. But in 
spite of this eddy, the main current has 
lost nothing of its strength. 

China’s next sally against Russia 
and Japan was made by proxy. It 
came in the shape of Secretary Knox’s 
proposal for neutralizing the Manchu- 
rian Railways, and thus removing the 
one ground of future quarrels between 
the peoples of the Tsar and the Mikado. 
But the representatives of each of these 
nations declined to entertain it. They 
would look after themselves and keep 
the peace without the guardianship of 
Mr. Philander Knox. His hands 
would find quite enough to do in China. 
But there was an alternative to the 
neutralization scheme. Mr. Knox pro- 
posed the construction of a line from 
Chinchau to Aigun by an international 
syndicate, which would bring a whiff 
of fresh air into the mouldy atmos- 
phere of the chancelleries in Manchu- 
ria. To this plan the Japanese, anx- 
ious to show themselves conciliatory to 
the United States, especially on the eve 
of negotiating their treaty of com- 
merce, assented, in principle, while the 
Russians at first promised to think it 
over, and then declared it baleful to 
their vital interests in Manchuria. An- 
other tangle of contentious matter lay 
in Kharbin. The Russian Railway 
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Company there taxes all who reside in 
the city as being under its jurisdiction. 
And as we saw, the district over which 
the two railway companies exercise 
jurisdiction is—for commercial pur- 
poses—coterminus with Manchuria. 
Against this taxation many foreigners 
protested on the ground that the munic- 
ipality, not the railway company, 
ought to exercise the right of taxing 
for municipal purposes. The Ameri- 
can Governmert upheld this objection 
of its citizens, but Russia saw no 
grounds for disavowing the action, of 
General Horvath, the chief of the rail- 
Way company. These disputes would 
have continued to keep up the tension 
between the interested Governments 
indefinitely were it not for the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Rockhill, whose intimate knowledge of 
Far Eastern affairs renders him one of 
the highest authorities on all such mat- 
ters, and also one of the best judges of 
the right line of action for his Govern- 
ment. He repaired to Washington a 
couple of months ago, laid the matter, 
as it appeared to him, before his chiefs, 
and a couple of weeks ago Secretary 
Knox instructed the American Minister 
at Pekin to withdraw the protest 
against the taxes, and to inform Ameri- 
can residents there that they are to 
pay them like everybody else. 

That tardy action has had a dis- 
tinctly conciliatory effect in Russia. 
But Russians regard it merely as an 
installment. It disposes of none of 
the complex questions which divided, 
and still divide, the two Governments. 
It only connotes a surrender by the 
American Government of one of its 
many contentions, all of which are 
traversed by Russia. Several press 
organs affirm that Russia will now re- 
consider her refusal to participate in 
the Aigun railway scheme. But this 
assumption is unwarranted. Russia’s 
attitude on the subject of the railway 
has undergone no modification. The 
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St. Petersburg Foreign Office wili fur- 
ther any commercial enterprise tending 
to open up Manchuria and benefit its 
inhabitants, providing always that it 
does not impair Russia’s interests in 
any way. Now the Aigun railway 
scheme, as it was unfolded to the 
Tsar’s Government, does not fulfil these 
conditions. Railway experts and mil- 
itary strategists declare that in their 
opinion it would work incalculable 
harm, frustrating Russia’s defensive 
plans, whittling away the gains of her 
railway, diminishing her export trade. 
And so long as these statements are 
nut refuted, the Russian Foreign Office 
cannot ignore them and promote the 
interests of the railway syndicate. But 
if the syndicate consented to recast its 
scheme or make effectual provision 
that the interests which it seemingly 
threatens will be effectually safe- 
guarded, then the Tsar’s Ministers 
would give it their unbiassed consider- 
ation. Some members of the syndicate 
hold that the plan is capable of being 
amended in this sense without losing 
its commercial significance and its rep- 
resentative, Mr. Willard Straight, is ex- 
pected shortly in St. Petersburg to talk 
the matter over with Russian experts. 
Mr. Straight represents the American 
group of barkers in China, and also the 
British firm of Paulings, on whose be- 
half he signed a preliminary contract 
for the construction of the line with the 
Viceroy of Manchuria. Until this ex- 
change of views has convinced or failed 
to convince the Tsar’s official advisers 
that the scheme is harmless, politically 
and strategically, as well as profitable 
commercially, one cannot foresee the 
upshot. 

Meanwhile, the manifest tendency. 
and it may well be the deliberate aim, 
of Mr. Knox’s first proposal for the 
neutralization of the Manchurian rail- 
ways, was to oust “inferior races” from 
the competition for the hegemony of 
the Pacific Coast. That Japan was 
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aimed at in the first instance cannot be 
doubted. Whether the Russians would 
have had any serious chance in the 
running may be questioned. In a Man- 
churia flooded with a legion of money- 
making foreigners and covered with a 
network of railways run by Americans 
and British, there would not be much 
room for any race backward in com- 
mercial enterprise and training. And 
within twenty years Manchuria would 
have been to the full as cultured as 
either Russia or Japan. In order to 
ward off this danger, which may at 
any moment recur in a modified form, 
Russia and Japan have put their heads 
together and contemplated the advan- 
tages of being able to present a united 
front to any foe, open or secret, who 
might seek to drive a wedge between 
them, as a preliminary to undermining 
their political position in the Far East. 

The United States and China had 
visibly joined hands. And why should 
not Russia and Japan do likewise? 
That would appear to have been the 
subject of some of the conversations 
that passed during the last two years 
between the representatives of the Tsar 
and the Mikado, and the object of some 
of the visits to St. Petersburg made by 
Japanese princes of the blood and cap- 


tains of industry and commerce. The 
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outward pressure of common danger 
and the growing consciousness of com- 
mon interests lent sharp actuality to 
the topic, and the result is now assum- 
ing visible shape: a treaty has just 
been concluded* between the Govern- 
ments of Russia and Japan, which I 
personally regard as a preliminary to an 
alliance like that which subsists be- 
tween the Tsardom and the French Re- 
public. The present diplomatic agree- 
ment may be summarily described as a 
sequel to the Russo-Japanese treaties 
and convention of 1907. It moves 
along the same lines. It was accel- 
erated if not suggested by the China- 
American partnership. Most prob- 
ably it will culminate in a dual alliance. 
It was doubtless his clear insight into 
the causal nenus between America’s 
action and the growing friendship of 
Russia and Japan that impressed Mr. 
Rockhill, and stimulated him to open 
the eyes of his political chief. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
hold that unless Mr. Knox had counted 
the cost of his undertaking and seen 
his way to bring the scheme to a 
successful issue in spite of all opposi- 
tion, it would have been better for his 
country, for China and for the cause of 
peace, if he had never couched it in the 
language of a diplomatic proposal. 

E. J. Dillon. 





PORTUGUESE VIGNETTES. 


IL. 
JOAQUINA: A PORTUGUESE FACTOTUM. 
“When the train stops, look out for 
Joaquina; she will look after your lug- 
gage, and manage everything for you.” 
Such were the instructions with 
which my cousin saw me off from the 
town station, as I started on the short 
journey which should bring me to his 

house in the country. 
I had heard so much about Joaquina, 
—paragon among maid-servants,—that 


I was conscious of a distinct feeling of 
excitement at the prospect of making 
her acquaintance. 

I looked anxiously round as the train 
came to a halt, and there, in sharp re- 
lief against a brilliant background of 
blue sea, bluer sky, and geranium- 
clad walls, I saw a portly figure in 


? Down to the time of writing (19th June) the 
treaty has not been actually signed, but I 
have no doubt that before these pages are in 
the hands of the readers of the ‘“‘Contempo- 


— a it will have been formally com- 
pleted. 
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black. So imposing and dignified did 
she look, that, had it not been for her 
welcoming greeting, I should have 
taken her for the wife of some pro- 
vincial official come down to “see life” 
from the station platform. 

Joaquina was dressed in black—even 
her shoes were of black velvet; and she 
wore round her neck a long and thick 
gold chain, like an insignia of office. 
This was her official costume as major- 
domo, so to speak. I must not forget 
# mention that she wore a hat, which, 
to the initiated, meant that she consid- 
ered herself in a superior position to 
the provincial maid-servant who, on 
grand occasions, drapes her head in the 
infinitely more becoming lace mantilla. 

A very kindly and humorous face 
looked out from under the hat, with 
brown eyes that struck me as having 
a curiously dog-like expression: a wist- 
ful, almost pathetic gaze, strangely 


at variance with the woman’s general 
appearance of comfortable wellbeing. 


It did not take me many days to 
make friends with Joaquina, whose 
manner towards me was one of re- 
spectfully confidential familiarity, 
equally removed from forwardness or 
servility: such, I imagine, must have 
been the manners of the trusted and 
capable negro “Mammies” who counted 
for so much in the old families of the 
Southern States of America, before the 
war. 

She had a genius for work of every 
description: and, a rare quality in 
women of her class, she also possessed 
method and initiative. Housework, 
laundrywork, fine ironing, exquisite 
needlework, cooking, dressmaking, 
waiting at table: all of these she could 
do, and do well, when occasion arose. 
I have even seen her—looking like a 
great over-blown poppy, in the cotton 
blouse and crimson skirt which consti- 
tuted her favorite morning costume— 
working away in the garden, helping 
to carry in new soil for the flower-beds, 
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or mixing mortar for a new fowl-house, 
with the most whole-hearted enthusi- 
asm and enjoyment, quite unspoiled by 
any idea that it was not her work. To 
Joaquina, her work included anything 
and everything that came in her way. 
As she once said to me: “My master 
and mistress are saints; and all I can 
do for them is too little!” 

By degrees, as my Portuguese be- 
came more fluent, Joaquina and I had 
long talks, and she told me the story of 
her life. Her grandfather was a Ger- 
man—a gentleman, she had always un- 
derstood; and one could credit this, no- 
ticing her small, well-shaped hands, al- 
ways nicely kept, and her refined ways 
of thought and speech. 

She was left an orphan at an early 
age, and sent by her god-parents to be 
educated at an orphanage, where she 
learnt to read and write well, to keep 
accounts, and to sew and embroider. 
She had even passed a preliminary ex- 
amination in French. On leaving 
school she had been maid for several 
years in a great lady’s house, and had 
spent her holidays in visiting places of 
interest in Portugal. “For I would 
rather spend my money in seeing new 
and interesting places and beautiful 
scenery, than in buying a lot of fine 
clothes or jewelry.” 

I imagine that there had been a love- 
affair—for she always wore a little 
ring that had been given her, she 
owned with a blush and a smile, “by a 
lad she had known years ago.” 
But the young man’s attentions had 
evidently not been sufficiently serious 
to satisfy her requirements. 

“I do not know how it is, minha 
senhora, but the naughty girls can al- 
ways find a husband! The men in this 
country don’t seem to care for serious 
women.” (Seria: that is, steady, well- 
conducted.) “For my part, I would 
rather spend all my days as a respect- 
able spinster than be a married woman 
without a good reputation!” 
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Joaquina was quite ready to talk 
upon any subject; sometimes, when I 
was sitting alone, she would come in, 
“to keep me company for a little,” and 
sit down on the floor beside my chair, 
to discuss politics, morals, earthquakes, 
or travel. Her great desire was to 
visit England, and to learn English as 
a preliminary, so now and then I gave 
her an English lesson, at which she 
worked with an eagerness that it was 
almost painful to see. I used to come 
across her with her little phrase-book, 
spending odd minutes in study; and she 
would knock at my door with: “Can— 
I—come—in? Yes,—come—in!” all ut- 
tered in one breath, in her anxiety to 
show me that she knew the proper 
answer to her question. 

To her poor relations she acted the 
part of a benevolent patroness. If one 
wanted a place as servant, Joaquina 
immediately opened negotiations with 
some appropriately situated friend— 
generally an upper servant in a good 
family, or a minor official in the town- 
ship. I know that a postmistress, an 
elderly gardener, and a highly respect- 
able luggage-porter were amongst her 
most valued sources of inquiry. On 
one occasion she was “placing” a niece 
from the provinces, who came, escorted 
by her mother, to be introduced to the 
new situation by the beneficent aunt 
herself. 

3reat was Joaquina’s delight when 
her employers gave her leave to invite 
her relations to sleep in the house for 
a night or two. She brought them in 
to thank us: two shy peasant-women, 
from a small country town devastated 
by repeated earthquakes. Out of their 
poverty they offered us a present: some 
bunches of grapes, and a few ripe 
blackberries, grown on their little bit 
of land. It is the grateful custom of 
the country for the servants to bring 
back some gift “for the patrons” when- 
ever they have been home to their terra, 
~and these good people could not com- 
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fortably partake of our hospitality 
without making an acknowledgement 
to the best of their power. How Joa- 
quina beamed, and “lionized” them 
over the house and garden, and what 
long talks they had late into the night, 
in the big room over mine. 

After they had gone, she told me 
how much she appreciated her employ- 
ers’ kindness. “Not only because they 
have been good to my relations, but be- 
cause I was glad that my people should 
be able to see what excellent and gen- 
erous patrons mine are!” 

Good, loyal Joaquina! So tactful, 
unselfish, and sympathetic! The part- 
ing with her was not amongst the 
things I least regretted when my stay 
in Portugal came to an end. She 
came down to the steamer to see me 
off: and after she had tearfully kissed 
my hand, according to the custom of 
Portuguese servants, our feelings of 
mutual affection and regret expressed 
themselves more naturally in a hearty 
embrace. 

IL. 
ALL IN A DAY’S WORK. 


Five o’clock sounded sharply from 
the little church down by the bay, and 
Jacyntha opened her brown eyes and 
looked round her whitewashed room, 
already bright with warm sunshine. It 
was still early, but she was an ener- 
getic girl, and was soon stepping about, 
briskly but softly, not to wake poor 
Aunt Joaquina, who shared her room, 
and had been so tired and rheumatic 
the night before. 

Jacyntha considered the little row 
of shoes that stood by the wall: which 
pair should it be? Not, of course, the 
new leather ones, to buy which she 
had gone purposely into the large 
town with her aunt; those were much 
too precious for workaday use. The 
crimson and purple checked cloth slip- 
pers would do well enough to run about 
the house in, or the buff linen shoes, 
though these were worn beyond all the 
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cobbler’s powers of repair. Besides, 
she would be going out in an hour’s 
time, down the rocky path to the beach, 
to accompany the English ladies when 
they went to bathe. So the second-best 
leather shoes, rather shabby but still 
serviceable, were put on, and Jacyntha 
slipped downstairs to fit in as much 
dusting as she could before it was time 
to set out with the two blue bags con- 
taining bath-towels and bathing-dresses 
for the meninas. 

We felt it rather absurd at first to 
have, as it were, a nursemaid trotting 
beside us, laden with the belongings 
that we were quite capable of carry- 
ing for ourselves; but we were as- 
sured by “Aunt Joaquina” that this ar- 
rangement was the correct thing, and 
that Jacyntha, being a steady girl, 
would not talk and laugh too much 
with the bathing-men. So we ac- 
quiesced, all the more willingly that 
we liked the opportunity of a chat with 
her as we slowly climbed the long bill 
home again. There was something 
very attractive in her pale, oval face, 
set in crisp black hair, and full of in- 
telligence, and now and then of sad- 
ness also. 

For Jacyntha had not always been a 
little maid at the beck and call of 
every member of the household; the 
whole course of her life had been ab- 
ruptly changed three months before 
we made her acquaintance. She told 
us her story one morning, in her se- 
rious, refined voice. She and her 
mother had been dressmakers in a 
small country town. They lived in 
their own house, with the old grand- 
mother, who helped a little with the 
sewing, and another sister who kept 
the home tidy. The father had his 
fair-sized bit of land, where he grew 
vines and worked all day with his son. 
This quiet, frugal, industrious life had 
been suddenly broken up by the earth- 
quake of April 1909. 

“It was terrible, minha senhora—I 
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heard a great noise, my mother ran 
upstairs, I ran down, we fetched out 
my grandmother into our little garden, 
and then our house split in two; the 
back was ruined, only the front part 
was left standing. And all day long 
every five minutes there were shocks; 
only once was it quiet for as long as 
a quarter of an hour. At night we all 
slept in a little wooden hut in our 
garden. And after that they built 
many huts for the people to live in, 
but not enough for all, and it rained, 
and many were ill, and there was no 
more work for my mother and me. So 
we wrote to the Tia Joaquina, and she 
sent for me to come here and help her 
in her work, and they are very kind to 
me, but, the senhora understands, it 
makes me sad to be so far from my 
mother and father and to know that 
they are still living in the wooden hut, 
and are so poor and hungry.” 

In spite of her sorrows Jacyntha gen- 
erally managed to bring a smiling face 
to her tasks, which were many and 
varied. Nominally she helped her aunt 
to iron, dust, and sew; but actually she 
did all the odd jobs which belonged to 
no one in particular. 

For example, as we went through 
the garden, and Jacyntha murmuring 
her polite formula, “With your leave,” 
was about to go round to the kitchen- 
door, our host called her from the ve- 
randah. “Jacyntha, just fill the wa- 
tering-pot, will you, and water these 
plants before the sun gets any hotter,” 
and off sbe ran, saying smilingly, 
“The senhor is 80 fond of his 
Toses.” 

As the morning passed by we came 
across her several times—sweeping, 
polishing the boards with petroleum, 
and brushing clothes, and saw her run 
down the garden on three separate er- 
rands, twice to the village to fetch de- 
layed provisions, and once to intercept 
the postman with letters that must 
eatch the town mail. 
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“Jacyntha, just run,” must have 


haunted her dreams at night. 

She found a spare ten minutes to 
write a postcard, in violet ink, to her 
home-people, “from this their daughter, 
very, very affectionate,” and to peep 
into a morning paper to see whether 
any more earthquake shocks had 
been recorded; and when dinner was 
over she enjoyed quite a refreshing 
chat with the man who drove the fruit- 
and-vegetable cart, and stopped it for 
half an hour outside our gate, while 
he gossiped and bargained with the 
cook and the nurse from the opposite 
villa, and heard how well the baby 
was learning to say, “Viva, Sr. Anto- 
nio.”” Jacyntha’s purchases were soon 
made—a few carrots and beans and a 
lemon or two; but she was left in 
peace to chatter awhile with her neigh- 
bors, as cook and Tia Joaquina were 
probably enjoying an after-dinner si- 
esta. 

But Jacyntha was too conscientious 
to linger unduly; and on looking into 
the ironing-room a little later, I saw 
her working away with her aunt, while 
she crooned some interminable old song 
to the accompaniment of the rhythmi- 
cal thump of the iron. 

Towards evening she was free to 
fetch her sewing and sit for an hour 
on the kitchen-steps, enjoying the fresh 
breeze after her hot and tiring after- 
noon. The cook and Tia Joaquina 
were there also, and the three talked in 
complete accord, happily forgetful of 
the several differences of opinion 
which had disturbed their peace dur- 
ing the day. 

In that leisure hour Jacyntha was 
making something for herself: a piece 
of crochet-lace, in a very pretty and in- 
tricate pattern. But my last glimpse 
of her before bedtime showed her at 
work again, busily mending a pile of 
the recently ironed clothes. She gave 
us a rather sleepy but very contented 
smile, and the pleasant Portuguese sal- 
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“A very good night, ladies,— 
to-morrow, if it 


utation: 
sleep well,—until 
please God.” 
III. 
HIGH-LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

It was a red-letter day for Maria 
Palmyra: she was to entertain a visitor 
of her own, and, moreover, one who 
had never before been to the “new 
house” which was the pride of Palmy- 
ra’s heart. It was not her house, 
though to tell the truth it might well 
have been, judging from the beneficent 
rule which she bore over the very 
youthful and newly married English 
couple whose guide, philosopher, and 
friend she had been through their first 
struggles with Portuguese housekeep- 
ing. Two years had passed since those 
early days, and now Palmyra was con- 
tent to let her young mistress hold the 
reins of household management, whilst 
she “stood by” ready to help in case 
of émergency. To-day, an English 
friend was coming to visit the senhora, 
and was bringing her own special maid, 
a trusted retainer of many years’ serv- 
ice. 

It did not take Palmyra long to get 
through her work that morning, and to 
hustle her underlings through their 
own tasks; her next duty was to visit 
the cook, alternately friend and enemy, 
and to hint that some extra delicacy 
might be added to the usual mid-day 
menu of boiled dried cod and potatoes. 
Fortunately, Josephina, cook, was in 
one of her best moods this morning— 
and assured Menina (Miss) Palmyra 
that a good dish of stewed French 
beans, with plenty of tomato and 
onion, should be forthcoming: they 
further decided to club together and 
buy a water-melon when the fruit-cart 
came round; and, having desired the 
young servant to put out a clean table- 
cloth and to see that the chipped plates 
were arranged in the least conspicuous 
parts of the table, Palmyra retired up- 
stairs to dress for her visitor. 
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When her plump figure was arrayed 
in a black silk skirt, and a flowered 
silk blouse, very cleverly evolved by 
her own skilful fingers from the rel- 
ics of a troussean-cloak of her senhora’s, 
—when her watch and chain, and rings 
were put on: no pinchbeck, but heir- 
looms, and gifts from past mistresses 
and friends,—Palmyra fetched her 
“company” work, and sat down by her 
window to await the arrival of the 
guests. At last the carriage appeared, 
slowly approaching, and Palmyra ran 
downstairs,—not to open the door, for 
her mistress was sitting on the veran- 
da at the top of the steps, but to stand 
smnilingly by till the ladies had greeted 
one another, and the visitor could turn 
round and say: “Well, Palmyra, you 
see I have brought Candida to spend 
the day with you.” 

But no such haphazard greeting suf- 
ficed for the Portuguese ladies. Pal- 
myra made a graceful bow to Candida, 
who was a neat little body in dark 
dress and close bonnet, and said: “How 
do you do, ma’am (minha senhora); I 
am very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance,”—to whom Candida _ re- 
plied: “And I am equally pleased to 
make yours, madam,’—whereupon 
they ceremoniously embraced one an- 
other on both cheeks, and retired to 
their own quarters. This struck the 
key-note of the day’s companionship: a 
courteous friendliness, never relaxing 
into familiarity, but allowing of a good 
deal of confidential intercourse. Senhora 
Palmyra first escorted Senhora Candida 
over the house, listening with delighted 
smiles to her guest’s praises of all she 
saw, but expressing her conviction that 
Candida’s own residence must also be 
rich in comforts and conveniences, 
beautiful views, &c., &c. They then 
sat down for a long chat, first on mat- 
ters in general—the tiresomeness of 
young girls, the bad tempers of cooks, 
the. vicissitudes of “ironing-day”; and 


then, finding that they possessed va- 
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rious common friends in service at 
some of the town houses, they pro- 
ceeded to a right-down good gossip 
which lasted till young Florinda ran up 
to call them to their dinner. This was 
eaten at leisure, with many expressions 
of enjoyment on the part of the guest, 
who also did not fail to drink “to your 
health” in her mug of red country wine. 
An hour was then passed in more or 
less drowsy and desultory chat, with 
one wide-awake interlude in which 
Candida explained to Palmyra a new 
stitch in the crochet-work at which she 
was famous. As the day grew cooler, 
Palmyra took her friend for a stroll, 
through the garden, and then down to 
the village: as they passed by the 
empty house at the foot of the hill, the 
caretaker, a great ally, iasisted on pick- 
ing them each a bunch of flowers; and 
as they went on, they had the quite 
unique luck of meeting two friends—a 
butler from the city, whose “family” 
were now in their country house, and 
a young carpenter from the next vil- 
lage. With these swains in attend- 
ance,—they were addressed as Senhor 
Antonio and Senhor Manuel,—the ladies 
strolled homewards in great content; 
many compliments were exchanged, 
and the talk rambled on about earth- 
quakes and high winds, and those bad- 
mannered onesp the Republicans—all 
our friends being staunch Monarch- 
ists,—till the quartette arrived once 
more at the garden gate, where they 
reluctantly parted company. The 
carriage came round, too, and Candida 
had to depart, embracing and thanking 
Palmyra,—they had by now sworn 
eternal friendship,—who on her part 
looked forward to a speedy return visit, 
and informed her mistress emphatically 
that: “that Candida is a good creature— 
very steady, a very good person”; and 
without doubt Candida was giving her 
mistress an equally favorable criticism 
of Senhora Palmyra! 


(To be concluded.) 
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A PROOF OF METTLE. 


Napolean Boswell, aged twelve— 
Gypsy; address, North of England or 
elsewhere; occupation, no more settled 
than residence—came clattering into 
the camp in a smother of dust, a drove 
of turbulent Shetland ponies tossing, 
scuffing, plunging round about him, 
and making all the noise of a Valkyrie 
ride. 

A girl sat on the steps of a caravan, 
clasping a knee with her two hands, 
and critically surveyed his home-com- 
ing. She gave her verdict in strident 
tones. 

“You can’t ride like Wisdom Lee— 
not you!” 

To tell the truth this was a very 
mortifying reception for Napolean. A 
year ago they had been friendly to the 
point of the contriving of a secret mar- 
riage, but then their ways had parted. 
He knew that he should find her in this 
particular camping place, the night be- 
fore Aldwark Fair, and he had there- 
fore ridden into camp in his very best 
style. The more excellent Wisdom Lee 
was a swarthy shockheaded hobblede- 
hoy, and was engaged in wiping down 
a horse with a wisp of straw. He 
looked up grinning from below the 
horse’s belly. 

“You see’d me ride that bay colt 
yesterday, Gentilla?” he said. 

“Oh, yes, Wisdom; I see’d you ride 
that bay colt. That was something 
like riding, that was.” 

Jealousy lit a fire in Napolean’s 
breast, and its heat shrivelled up all 
the powers of repartee in the brain. 
When he slid down from his pony’s 
back all he could say was: 

“Huh! Toadface, you speak ’bout 
one true word in ten. I’ll never trouble 
myself about your cleverness. It’s just 
pisoned with lies.” 

He turned his back upon them, whis- 
tling courageously, and strode away 


down the lane to where under shelter 
of a small pine-wood stood his father’s 
gaily painted and prosperous-looking 
caravan. Very moodily he set himself 
to drive his ponies, for their refresh- 
ing, into the stream, and pondered 
over the changefulness of woman- 
kind. 

It was one of those camping places 
beloved of Romanichels. It lay not 
a hundred yards from the broad high 
road, but in the kindly concealment of 
thick pine-wood. The turf was firm 
under the heavy caravans. The grass 
was rich and plentiful beneath the 
hedgerows. A stream slipped gently 
along by the side of the track wherein 
the dusty road-weary beasts could plash 
knee-deep and draw long draughts. 
Once upon a time such camping places 
were common enough. Nowadays they 
are rare, and moreover it is now the 
habit of the police to talk by telephone 
and hunt on bicycles. 

From the caravan door hard by, 
where Poley stood in deep thought 
among his ponies, there shuffled a very 
ancient man. He looked like some 
nearly vanquished pine-tree of the 
wood beaten down after many years of 
fighting the wind and rain. Like its 
bark, his hands and face were almost 
black and fissured with wrinkles, but 
the eyes which looked out from under 
the grizzly locks shone like birds’ eyes. 
The fire of a fierce and turbulent life 
still smouldered there. The old man 
stood for a moment in the doorway and 
gazed out. 

“Oh, Mi-Duvel (my God),” he said. 
“De same old hatshin’ tan (stopping 
place). De very same.” This ancient 
son of the Kalo Rat (black blood) had 
never maste the elusive “th” of the 
GAjos in all the long years he had gone 
in and out among them and trafficked 
with them. He peered eagerly up and 
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down the lane, and then tremulously 
called: 

“Alabyna, Ho! Alabyna!” and once 
more, “Alabyna, my gal, Alabyna!” 

Poley looked up with a scared white 
face. 

“*Pon my soul, he is a-callin’ to my 
blessed dead grandmother. He is 
seein’ ghosts, I’m certin sure.” Poley 
was dismayed not without reason, be- 
cause never once since his grandmoth- 
er’s death, two years ago, had he heard 
the old man utter the sacred name of 
the partner of a long rough life; and 
moreover, after the merciful and curi- 
ous custom of the Gypsy folk the “fore- 
names” of two near relatives had been 
so modified that the old man might 
never be constrained either to speak or 
to hear the syllables that would 
sharpen the sting of his desolation. 

“Gran’dad,” he said under his breath, 
“she’s gone away, you know, has old 
—old——” He stopped, for he could 
not speak the name. 

“What are you saying, foolish boy?” 
muttered the old man, turning an an- 
ger-lit eye on him. “Of course, I know 
Alabyna’s gone to de town, gone wid 
her baskets. She goes every day.” 

“No, Gran’dad,” Poley stammered, 
“she’s gone—to—gone to——” 

“What do you know ‘bout it, fine 
Ignorance?” said the old man testily. 
“She’ll be back now almost d’rectly, 
and dAédi! if I don’t believe dere ain’t 
no sticks for de fire ready.” Old Zach- 
ary Boswell climbed painfully down 
the caravan steps and hobbled off. 
Poley shook his head perplexedly as he 
watched the old man slowly disappear 
into the shade and silence of the wood. 

There is no pride of possession like 
the pride of possession of news, be it 
bad or good, and as Poley’s father 
with the rest of the drove could not 
now be very far away from the camp, 
Poley felt it imperative to hasten for- 
ward to meet him on the road and ap- 
prise him of the evil that threatened 
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his house. But on the way up the 
lane he could not refrain from loudly 
imparting the intelligence at each cara- 
van door he passed that his grand- 
father was going crazed and had taken 
to seeing ghosts in the camping place. 

At the Lovell caravan Genty was 
still sitting on the steps. She was 
alone. “Say, Genty,” he began, “my 
Gran’dad——” 

“I don’t care anything about your 
Gran’dad,” she said haughtily. ae | 
don’t, because what I said just now 
was true—gospel truth—that you can’t 
ride near so well as Wisdom Lee.” 

Poley forgot the impending family 
calamity and flared up. 

“You lie, girl,” he said; “dere isn’t 
a horse in my dad’s drove I cannot 
ride.” 

She started up. “Ride dat one, den!” 
she said triumphantly, pointing with 
outstretched finger up the road. _ Big 
Napolean Boswell, father of little Na- 
polean Boswell, had just come into 
view, riding with care a tall chestnut 
horse, big of bone and sinewy, but with 
roving eye and twitching ear, and 
marked by every possible sign and 
token as belonging to the equine crim- 
inal class. 

Poley saw and fiushed crimson. 
“°Tis a blood ’oss,” he said, “and a 
hot ’un, but I’d ride him any day only 
my father says no one is to touch him 
but hisself.” 

“There! I told you!” Gentilla snapped 
out viciously between her white teeth. 

Poley stood dumfounded before this 
example of maiden mutability. This 
was a Gentilla he had never seen be- 
fore, and who had come from he knew 
not where. 

“Well, if my dad would let me!” he 
protested, “I would ride him as easy 
as ever Wisdom Lee would. Je ain't 
no jockey of any sort.” 

“You orly talk like my mammy’s 
jackdaw,” said Gentilla scornfully. 
“You only talk and don’t do nothing. 
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I’d disdain to be always galderin’ "bout 
what I could do.” 

“You’re a witch,” he said fiercely, 
his patience exhausted, “a real thor- 
eughbred ’un, and I know better than 
to be wasting my time talking to such 
as you. It’s a ’mendjus unlucky thing 
to stand talking to a witch. There, 
if I don’t see now as you've actually 
got cross eyes, gal.” 

“You shameless boy,” she called in 
tremulous anger, “calling me names 
like that. Of all the brazen——” But 
he had already darted away in pursuit 
of his father. 

The disquieting tidings of his sire’s 
behavior so impressed the elder Napo- 
lean that he sought immediate counsel 
with his wife. 

“Well,” she said, “I’m certain sure 
he were all right at breakfast time. 
He was cussing of me awful about the 
bacon as didn’t suit him, and he threw 
a plate at me and broke it. He was 
quite hisself then.” 

“If you ask me, I believe it’s dis 
hatshin’ tan (camping place) that’s to 
account for it,” said Napolean perplex- 
edly. “It used to be a great stopping 
place for my dad’s people in ancient 
times, I mind well, and true enough we 
haven’t drawed in here since my 
blessed mother died. I feel sure it’s 
de place that has witchered him.” 

“And I don’t seem to like the place 
myself, man,” said Trinali his wife, 
shivering as she looked out among the 
darkling pine-trees. “It's a ghosty 
alarmin’ sort of place as ever I see. 
Sho! We'll go straight away off after 
Aldwark Fair.” 

They all shook their black heads in 
disparagement of the locality, and then 
the old man was brought gently back 
with a bundle of sticks in his arms. 
But he smoked his little black pipe very 
peacefully over the fire that night and 
spoke no more about Alabyna. 

As Poley lay under the brown tent 
half asleep, half awake, blinking at the 
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stars through a rent in the blanket, 
one never-to-be-forgotten scene of 
which he had once been a spectator 
passed and re-passed before his eyes 
with a sickening frequency. It was 
the dark night afer old Alabyna’s 
funeral, and in a silent semi-circle 
about his grandfather’s caravan stood 
a crowd of his people gazing. And 
out of the semicircle Zachary Boswell 
groped his way with tottering step but 
never a word on his lips, and he took 
a living brand from the fire and, climb- 
ing into the caravan, slowly and sol- 
emnly applied the smouldering flame 
first to the bedclothes, then to the cur- 
tains, and then here and then there, 
till hungry fire sprang up all about 
him, illuminating the whole interior. 
Then the old man staggered down the 
steps, his arms outstretched and howl- 
ing as in the grip of pain, and on every 
side the Gypsies began to weep and 
lament with him with a mournful 
moaning sound like the wind in the 
trees. Then the awestruck Poley be- 
held the flames climbing silently all 
over the caravan, and bursting out from 
the roof, until at last the wild crackling 
of the shrivelling timber ended in a 
crash and the home of the old man 
sank in a shapeless roaring heap upon 
the ground. Then old Zachary sat him 
down upon the low wall, his head in his 
hands, sobbing as if his heart would 
break. The elder Napolean went up 
to bim. 

“Oh, my dear dad, don’t go on like 
that! You'll drive me mad!” he said, 
weaving his arms protectingly round 
him. 

To him his father, in mournful tones, 
“TI can’t help it, "Polean. I can’t help 
it; I’ve lost my dear, dear wife, and 
I've lost my beautiful living wagon, 
and I’ve lost everything, and as for me 
—lI’m alone, like a lost sheep on de 
mountains.” 

Poley did not know it, but just so 
had his far-away forefathers done for 
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their dead, centuries ago, among the 
hills of Asia, that the dear ones should 
have no need to go forth upon the great 
unknown journey without shelter and 
without possessions. And che custom 
lives among good Romanichels unto 
this day. 

But when Poley woke next morning 
he had forgotten the visions of the 
night. The sun was shining; the birds 
were singing exultantly in the woods, 
and it was Aldwark Horse Fair. But 
his joy was short-lived. 

“Ho, Poley!” his father called out to 
him from the midst of his horses. 
“You’ve got to stop to mind the place 
to-day.” 

Poley stretched his length on the 
ground with his face hidden in his 
sleeves and howled dismally. Aldwark 
Horse Fair was one of the greatest 
among fairs visited by the Boswells 
and a thing of delirious joy to Gypsy 
youth. 

“No good doing that, you young ver- 
min,” said his father unsympathetic- 
ally. “The place has got to be minded, 
and I’m leaving that chestnut devil in 
the field there. You watch as he 
doesn’t break the fences, but don’t go 
near him for aught else. Hear me?” 

His mother sorrowing stooped over 
his bowed black head. “Don’t carry 
on like that, little Poley. Just you 
stay and look after the old man werry 
careful, that’s my dear boy. See he 
don’t wander off anywhere, and keep 
the fire going, and I’ll fetch you the 
beautifullest whip from the Fair you 
ever did see.” Then three or four of 
the caravans moved off out of the 
lane, the droves of straw-bedecked 
horses clattered forward, the mounted 
men and boys shouting and cracking 
their whips around them. Men and 
women clambered up into dogcarts, 
laughing and chattering, and away they 
all went in dust and clamor and hilar- 
ity. 

Three caravans alone remained—the 
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home of the Boswells, the home of the 
Lovells, and the home of Mr. Plato 
Smith, and a silence dreary and horri- 
ble to Poley settled down upon the 
camping place. Presently he looked 
up over his dusty sleeve, and took a 
survey of the scene as he lay on the 
ground. Plato Smith sat in a stupid 
heap against a tree trunk. He was a 
battered-looking “posh an’ posh” (half- 
breed) and was no company at all. He 
had been drunk the night before, and 
was just sensible enough now to be left 
in charge of the camp with Poley as 
second in command. Old Zachary Bos- 
well was nodding peacefully propped 
up in a corner of the Boswell caravan. 
Looking up the lane towards the Lovell 
caravan Poley spied Gentilla, irre- 
proachably tidy and with sleeves 
tucked up, washing the breakfast 
things. She caught his upward glance 
and haughtily turned her back on him, 
stooping over her work with ostenta- 
tious application. Was ever outlook 
of a day more empty and hopeless? 
Poley fell to crying again, and cried 
himself to sleep. 

When he woke up, Plato Smith was 
standing over him fumbling in his 
pockets with some coppers. His eyes 
were thirsty for drink. 

“I’m just going a little way, Poley 
my boy, only a little way a-walkin’ out 
on the road,” he said. “Do you mind 
the place like a good boy while I’m 
away, and don’t you go moving off af- 
ter birds’ nests or any such foolishness, 
mind you—I’m only going a very little 
way—just on the road.” 

Poley nodded comprehendingly. 
Plato was no loss. At the Lovells’ 
caravan he saw that Genty was now 
listlessly sitting on the step swinging 
her feet, and it was borne in upon him 
that she looked sad and forlorn. He 
drank the tea that had been left for 
him, now as cold and dull as his world 
had become to him, munched some 
bread and treacle and went to sleep 
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again, dreaming that he was riding 
through the Fair ground on a thirty- 
guinea horse. 

“Hey, dadi! What's that?” He 
awoke with a start, and sat bolt up- 
right, scared into wide wakefulness. 
For old Zachary had bestirred himself 
and was on the move, roving up and 
down before the camp fire with feeble 
but agitated steps. He was talking 
to himself in short rapid sentences, and 
his thin and knotty fingers were clutch- 
ing at the air as he walked. It would 
seem as if some stormy scene of 
olden days had gripped the old man’s 
wandering wits, and the present 
had altogether gone from his 
ken. 

“Alabyna, hold tight! hold tight on 
to me, my good girl, for your dear life. 
See dere’s three of the devils after us, 
only three. Catching us up, do you 
say? No! By G—, they ain’t. We've 
chored (stolen) a better horse nor any 
of them is riding, my dear. Hold up, 
mare, Mi-duveleste, hold up, will you, 
and we'll beat ’em yet. Hup, hup! 
steady now.” 

Then after a pause, triumphantly: 
“There now! What do you think of 
that, my girl? Distancing ’em fast. 
Can’t hardly hear the ratvalo hoofs 
now.” 

He stood still listening intently. 
Poley crouched on the ground, fearful 
under the old man’s gaze, but the eyes 
that glittered and shone like deep fires 
saw nothing but the phantasms of a 
long departed day. Poley screwed up 
courage to crawl away. Then he 
picked himself up and made off to the 
Lovells’ caravan as fast as he could 
run. 

“Genty, 
want you!” 

“What is it, Poley?” came a chas- 
tened voice from the caravan. 

“It’s my old Gran’dad, girl. He’s 
gone ever so crazed. He's seeing all 
manner of ghosts, and dead people. 


Genty!” he cried; “oh, I 
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DAdi! Genty, but it’s terrible to hearken 
to him.” 

“Don’t go near him, Poley,” cried 
Gentilla fearfully. “They're not safe 
when they’re like that. I’ve heard my 
mammy say so.” 

“But I’ve got to go near him, Genty. 
I’ve got to watch him ever so careful. 
He may do harm to his poor dear un- 
fortnit self. He don’t know whatever 
he’s doing—I see he don't.” 

“Oh, Poley, don’t!” she began, per- 
suasively; but when he shook her re- 
straining hand impatiently from his 
arm, “Well, I’ll come too,” she said 
courageously, “if you want me.” 

He held out his hand to her, and to- 
gether they crept down the lane again 
to the Boswell caravan. Apparently 
the old man was still pushing forward 
his stolen phantom horse with Ala- 
byna’s arms clinging round him. “Mind 
the trees, my girl,” he was saying, 
warding off imaginary branches with 
his hand. “Keep your head low, for 
we must ride through this wood or we'll 
never shake ’em off. No, don’t kiss 
me, Alabyna, there ain’t time for such 
foolishness. You just mind _ the 
branches, and hold on to me. Oh, God! 
Alabyna, look, there’s men in front of 
us too. See ’em in the field there! 
The whole country’s up and after us. 
The wood is alive with them, a man be- 
hind every tree. We can’t do it, not 
against hundreds of ’em.” Then with 
a shrill outery—“Oh, Mi-Duvel, she is 
struck. Say you ain’t hurt, Alabyna? 
—not very badly hurt?” The old man 
sat down on the ground and began to 
sob dolefully to himself, repeating the 
words over and over again, “not badly 
hurt, Alabyna?—not badly hurt?” 

“Oh! Poley, ain’t he dreadful to 
hear?” said Gentilla, gripping the boy’s 
fingers convulsively. “What can we do 
for him?’ 

“I don’t see as we can do anything 
except keep still as still, and watch 
him,” answered Poley gloomily. 
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Presently the old man began to speak 
again, but in more peaceful tones. He 
had passed into other scenes. “We'll 
hatsh our tan (pitch our tent) here to- 
night, Alabyna. It’s a beautiful stop- 
pin’ place, beautiful as my God’s own 
place. The trees is so finely shel- 
tering, and dere’s good water and 
grass. You can lie down and rest. 
You want to rest, my gal, for your 
time’s not so far off; and if you'll sleep 
I'll make de fire. She’s sleeping now, my 
Alabyna, in a beautiful campin’ place. 
Sleepin’ Sleepin’ . 
Sleepin’ No, she’s dead!” The 
old man suddenly struggled on to his 
feet screaming aloud—‘“Dead!” and the 
children shrank back in fear. 

“Yes, dead, dead, I say,” he cried, 
“and here am I with dis gorgeous cara- 
van an’ beautiful things in it as was 
hers, my Alabyna’s, and black shame 
to me, I’ve never burnt it, never burnt 
it up.” 

Swiftly before the children had 
grasped his intention, he had caught up 
a smouldering brand out of the fire and 
staggered in the direction of the Bos- 
well caravan. 

“Oh, Poley,” cried Genty, in tears, 
“he’s going to burn your father’s liv- 
ing wagon. He’s mad crazed.” 

“Dat ain’t yeur living wagon, Gran’- 
dad.” Poley raised his voice in shrill 
protest. “It’s my Dad’s. It’s your 
son’s, Napolean Boswell’s. Mi-Duvel, 
don’t touch it.” 

Poley was alert now, and fear had 
forsaken him. As long as the old man 
was seeing ghosts there had been no 
strength left in Poley, but when it 
came to stern actualities and the burn- 
ing of property, the boy’s nerves grew 
steady, and his mind clear. He fell 
straightway upon the old man, and af- 
ter a brief struggle wrenched the flam- 
ing wood from his hand, and hurled 
it sputtering into the stream. 

“Devil’s breed!” screamed Zachary, 
in a blaze of anger, “who are you? 
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What is your business with me? Why 
dare you come in my way? Stand 
backward out of my road, or I'll kill 
you.” He tottered unsteadily once more 
towards the fire, but Poley was there 
before him, scattering the smoulder- 
ing sticks and embers far and wide, 
and stamping upon the glowing ashes 
wherever he could see them. 

“Oh, man, man,” sobbed Zachary 
piteously, “why do you do dat? I'm 
bound to burn the living wagon—for 
Alabyna’s sake. Why in de name of 
God do you put de fire out?” Then he 
sank down miserably among the ashes. 

“Genty,” said Poley, rounding sud- 
denly upon her, “dare you watch him 
for me—all alone?” 

“Oh, Poley, what do you mean?” 
she asked in open-eyed amazement. 

“I must go away, Genty—I must go 
fetch my father,” he explained. “Old 
Zachary can’t do any harm to de wagon 
now, for dere’s no fire left; and don’t 
you see, girl, dat I must go like de 
wind, before he can make more mis- 
chief for us.” 

“But your father’s three miles off 
and more. You'll be years and years 
gettin’ to him.” 

“T would ride like seven devils, girl, 
I would.” 

“Ride? What'll you ride? All de 
horses is gone.” 

“No, Genty, dere’s one. Dere’s the 
chestnut delomengero (kicking horse) 
in de field, him dat you told me to ride 
last night. My Dad don’t want to sell 
dat horse yet.” 

“Oh, Poley, Poley, you mustn’t ride 
dat, never, never! You'll be throwed 
off and killed, indeed you will.” 

“Ho, no, not I,” he said contemptu- 
ously. “Ill ride him all right, never 
you fear, if I can only just get de bridle 
on to him. Let me once be on de 
back of him and I ain’t afraid of noth- 
ing.” 

“Oh, gracious, but you’re fine,” she 
said, clasping her hands, and looking at 
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him with eyes wondrous wide and 
bright and admiring. “Fine and brave, 
and I—I am afraid just to stop here 
alone with him, but I will try not to be 
afraid, and I «will mind him for you. 
You see if I don’t.” 

“Never you fear,” he said, not a lit- 
tle vaingloriously, for it was Poley’s 
hour and his horn was exalted. “Never 
fear, neither for you nor for me. Why, 
I'll be back from Aldwark, along with 
my Daddy, before you hardly know 
I've ridden off.” He gave a hurried 
glance round to reassure himself, and 
noted that the old man had crawled to 
the caravan steps and lay there now 
very quietly. He was still muttering 
in incoherent anger, but with all the 
natural and supernatural force sunk 
down in him. Then Poley took to his 
heels heading for the road, and 
quickly vanished from Gentilla’s view 
among the pine-trees. Genty heaved 
a great sigh, and sank, sick with fear, 
on the soft cushion of pine-needles. 
From his resting place, not ten yards 
away, the old man blinked and mum- 
bled at her in his craziness. That was 
fearful enough, but what terrified her 
more still was the thought of little Na- 
polean, up there in the field the other 
side the road, matching himself against 
the dreadful chestnut delomengero. 
She strained her ears to catch any 
echoes of the conflict, but not a sound 
came down to her. All was still save 
the maddening singing of the birds in 
the wood. Why should they sing like 
that with all this trouble so close 
about them, and maybe death? Genty 
kept pressing her fingers to her ears. If 
only she could hear more than that 
singing of birds and chatter of a 
crazed old man! Ah! there is some- 
thing at last—the clang of a horse’s 
hoof, sharp and decisive, but they are 
battering on the hard road savagely, 
unevenly like hammer blows, and Gen- 
tilla knew what that meant. 

“They're fightin’ on the road there— 
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Poley and that dreadful spiteful horse. 
My dear Lord, but he'll be killed, that 
poor little Poley!” The battle raged 
till she could endure it no longer; then 
she jumped up, and fled as fast as her 
feet could carry her for the road; but 
just as she reached the corner the con- 
cussion of fierce, continuous stamping 
emerged in the noise of a sudden on- 
rush, and she was just in time to see 
the great horse thundering by in a 
turmoil of dust with neck outstretched 
and straightened tail. On his back a 
diminutive rider clung desperately with 
supple thighs. With shoulders held 
square and face set keen to the road 
he appeared and disappeared once or 
twice among the trees, and then 
quickly the clash of the hoofs passed 
by and died away into silence. 

“Dear Lord, send him well,” she 
prayed in awestruck tones; “Dear Lord 
send him well.” 

It was almost the only prayer she 
knew, and she generally used it when 
she had the toothache. Then she crept 
back to her post near the Boswell cara- 
van with the sense of an awful respon- 
sibility lying heavily upon her. She 
had begun to conceive of her watch al- 
most as a sacred trust. 

Once old Zachary looked up sharply 
at her—“Is dat Alabyna a-settin’ dere?” 
he asked. 

“No, it’s only me—Genty, little Genty 
Lovell, don’t you know,” she explained 
in a low voice. 

“Oh, well, go and tell her den—she 
ain’t far off—in yonder wagon 
maybe—-; tell her as I cannot seem to 
find a good hatshin’ tan (camping place) 
along dis ’ere road. It’s a KAlo ben- 
gesko drom (dark devil’s road) just 
here; but tell her never to mind, we'll 
be out of it soon, and I'll very quick 
find her as beautiful a hatshin’ tan as 
any dear person could wish for. Go 
‘long, girl.” Then he stretched his old 
limbs out contentedly along the grass 
as if he had begun to travel the road 
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more peacefully “in the hushed mind’s 
mysterious far away,” and Genty set- 
tled down to a vigilant and silent ob- 
servation. 

The larger horse fairs are to the 
Gypsies not only great days of trad- 
ing, but of assembly. There meet 
friends and foes who have not encoun- 
tered each other it may be for months 
or even years, and it follows, therefore, 
that the Fairs are not unusually the oc- 
easions for headlong excursions from 
the plain paths of sobriety and peace. 
They are love-feasts and they are bat- 
tlefields. The riotous business of Ald- 
wark Fair being over, the Gypsies 
drew together in crowds in the spirit 
of love or of hate, and the great inn- 
yard was heaving with a shouting, 
swearing, arguing, jesting crowd. <A 
big coach-house had been cleared, and 
a wooden table ran the length of it, 
fringed with mugs and glasses. From 
table to wall the place was packed 
with Gypsies, men and women, youths 
and maidens. On top of the table the 
elder Napolean Boswell was noisily 
executing a hornpipe among the mugs 
to the music of fiddle and tam- 
bourine, and occasionally breaking 
into song: 


Dik at the GAjos, 
The GAjos round mandi, 
Tryin’ to lel mi meripen, 
Mi meripen away. 


Half the assembly were derisively 
applauding him, half were clamorously 
_ attending to their own business. Sud- 
denly a man fought his way fiercely 
through the crowd. 

“Come down off that table, Boswell,” 
he cried, “if you don’t want to see your 
young son a dead corpse. He’s on 
the back of a mad chestnut horse, and 
he can’t hold him. He’s smashing his 
way through the Fair like a ratvalo 
steam engine.” 

Napolean turned ashen pale, sobered 
in a moment. He leapt off the table, 
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sending the mugs flying right and left, 
and the crowd made way for him as 
he headed for the road. He arrived 
at the yard gateway in time to see Poley 
breathless, hatless, with white set face, 
struggling with all the strength that 
was left in him to get the mastery of 
his turbulent mount. They came ca- 
reering headlong down the street, scat- 
tering the populace. 

The elder Napolean leapt on to the 
gate. “Poley,” he shouted with voice 
of brass, “pull him round in here if you 
ean. Pull! Pull! Pull like——!” 

Poley caught the words, glanced up 
and saw the waving arms; then with 
one supreme effort of will and muscle 
he pulled. The chestnut swerved, 
charged into the gate, and as he 
slipped forward upon the cobbles his 
head was seized by half a dozen 
breathless bystanders, and Poley rolled 
off into his father’s arms. 

“Mi-Duvel Poley, what ha’ you done 
this for?” thundered the elder Napolean, 
shaking him on to his feet. “What 
devil’s game is this you’ve been up to, 
boy?” 

“Oh, my Daddy, I could not help it,” 
he gasped, “it’s along of my Gran’dad. 
Old Zachary has gone senseless mad, 
and he was a-tryin’ to set all afire our 
living wagon, and—oh, but you must 
come quick.” 

“Truth?” questioned Napolean briefly, 
with set teeth. 

“My Holy God’s truth!” answered 
Poley solemnly. 

“Drink that, boy,” cried tall Gilderoy 
Lovell, uncle to Poley, pushing his way 
through the crowd and thrusting a 
glass of beer up against Poley’s lips. 
While Poley spluttered over the liquor, 
Gilderoy vociferated like a trumpet 
from the gate top—‘“Lay anyone here 
panj dar (five pounds), panj bar, I say. 
he don’t ride that there horse round 
the Fair once and bring him back into 
this yard like young Boswell. Panj 
bar to anybody!” 
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“Stop that foolishness, Gilderoy. 
He’s my ’orse, not yours,” growled Na- 
polean; and then to his wife—Quick, 
Trinali, get your bits of things to- 
gether, and up into the dog-cart. 
Quick, for your blessed life. There 
ain’t no time to lose.” 

Ten minutes later Napolean, stand- 
ing up in his dog-cart and lashing his 
horse unsparingly, had left the Fair 
well behind, and was flying along be- 
tween the hedgerows. Poley and his 
mother held on tight to their seats. 
Once his mother leaned over and whis- 
pered to Poley—“Oh, my Poley, I'm 
glad, I'm glad. I'd rather a hundred 
times the living wagon were all burnt 
down than that evil had come to you 
along o’ that wicked horse.” Poley 
rubbed his head against ber shoulder 
responsively. 

Meanwhile Gentilla kept watch over 
the old man with wide-open eyes. 
Once or twice he raised himself on his 
elbow and looked eagerly round him, 
and Genty quivered with alarm, but 
each time he sank down again wearily 
and settled himself more comfortably 
against the caravan steps. At last she 
caught the sound of deep even breath- 
ing, and she heaved a sigh of relief. 
“Bless de poor old man,” she said; 
“indeed, he do well to get a bit of sleep, 
and it’s the luckiest thing in the world 
for me.” 

But still there came no sound from 
the road, no Plato Smith returning 
from his cups, nor Napolean Boswell 
from the Fair, and her mind began to 
be haunted by visions of the peril that 
must have beset Poley between the 
camp and Aldwark town. She wished 
she really were the witch Poley had 
ealled her. Then she would pour the 
leastest drop of magic in that chestnut 
horse’s ear and turn him as tame as 
any eat; or, better still. she would 
charm Poley into a prince in shining 
armor and so insured against any dam- 
but oh, joy, at last there are 
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sounds upon the road above, sounds of 
flying wheels and wild upbraidings of a 
horse in Romani. 

Two minutes later and her watch 
was relieved. She sprang to her feet 
with a cry of welcome, and Napolean 
Boswell came tumbling down out of 
the dog-cart, throwing the reins to 
Poley. 

“Where is my poor, poor old Dad?’ 
he demanded. 

“He's there,” said Genty, pointing to 
the recumbent form by the caravan. 
Napolean ran to his father’s side, and 
taking him by the shoulders, gently 
shook him. “Dad, my dear Dad,” he 
cried, “whatever in de worl is de mat- 
ter with you? Wake up, my man.” 
But there was no response save the re- 
sponse of a heavy burden. Napolean 
took the wrinkled face very tenderly 
between his hands. It was a softly 
siniling face, but quite still. 

“My dear Jesus! but I do believe de 
old old man is quite dead,” he called to 
his wife in broken tones. “Come 
here, my Trinali, and tell me what you 
think. He is cold as water.” And 
so, indeed, it was, for old Zachary Bos- 
well had, after long wandering, come 
to his last hatshin’ tan; and from the 
look on his face it would seem that he 
had found it “a very beautiful one, 
beautiful as my God’s own place.” 


Late in the evening of the day af- 
ter his grandfather’s funeral, 
was returning to the camp from a vigi- 
lant and not altogether innocent stroll 


Poley 


along the hedgerows with the dogs, 
and whom should he come upon but 
Genty sitting on a gate not a stone’s 
throw from the caravans diligently 
darning a stocking. 

“Hello, Genty,” he said cheerily, 
coming to a stand in front of her. 

“Hello, Poley,” she responded, a lit- 
tle falteringly. 

“Well, girl, do you think now as I 
can ride a bit?’ he demanded. His 
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soul was swelling with a sense of vin- 
dication and of victory. 

“I should just think so, Poley,” she 
said without looking up. 

“Could Wisdom Lee have ever done 
what I did?” 

“To tell the truth, never in all the 
world.” 

“And am I always talking, like your 
jackdaw, and never doin’ anythin’, eh?” 

“*Deed no, Poley,” in a very faint 
voice, and Poley became wonderingly 
conscious that she was on the verge of 
tears. 

“Certain sure of dat?” he asked 
sternly. 

“Certain sure, Poley.” 

Then she scrambled down hastily 
from the gate and stood before him, 
thrusting her knitting in her apron. 

“And, oh Poley,” she went on breath- 
lessly, “now I do know well that you 
are the cleverest and bravest boy of 
all the boys that ever I have seen. 
There’s none of them could do what 


you did.” 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


Then to his astonishment she sud- 
denly put her arms about him and 
kissed him once heartily on the fore- 
head, but before he could recover from 
the shock she was away in full flight 
to the camp. He saw her flit away 
into the dusk, without one backward 
look, and disappear into the darkness 
of the Lovell caravan. 

Poley presently betook himself to his 
bed of soft sweet straw under the 
brown tent in a condition of pleased be- 
wilderment. 

“There now,” he said to himself as 
he worked himself comfortably into the 
straw, “I can understan’ my Dad’s 
horses—at least most of ’em, and I can 
understan’ dogs, and I can understan’ 
heaps of dear little creatures, but I 
cannot understan’ people what says 
one thing one day and another thing 
the next. I don’t understan’, and I 
ean’t abide them. I cannot abide 
Genty Lovell. Leastways, I'll just 
wait and see what she says to-morrow 


and then I'll say.” 
R. O. M. 





SHOULD ONE LEND ONE’S CAR? 


INTBRESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 

The question, Should or should not a 
gentleman consent when asked by a 
friend to lend him his car. is one which 
never fails to excite warm discussion 
in motoring circles. Under the impres- 
sion that it cannot be too widely con- 
sidered we print the following let- 
ters :— 

Dear Sir,—I have long made it a 
rule never to lend a first folio of 
Shakespeare, and I don’t think it has 
cost me the friendship of any one 
worth considering. I should extend 
this principle to a motor-car. 

Yours, etc., 
Sidney Lee. 

Dear Sir,—It depends on the friend. 

There are some friends to whom it 


would be a clever thing to lend a car— 
provided the car was in a sufficiently 
unsatisfactory condition, and the steer- 
ing gear liable to lock. I keep several 
cars for this purpose. Yours, etc., 
Timon. 
Dear Sir—My answer is No._ I did 
it once, and am still having to pay for 
it. The friend who borrowed it was 
most reckless, and the car was re- 
turned to me with little pieces of pedes- 
trian all over the wheels. He is now 
in prison, and I am in bankruptcy. 
Yours, etc., 
“Never Again.” 
Dear Sir,—I should say No. The 
best way, if you do not wish to run the 
risk of offending your friend, is to 
promise it to him and then arrange an 
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accident to the car trifling in character 
but sufficient to keep it in dock till the 
horrible day is over, The trouble is 
that if this occurs often he will begin 
to suspect your bona fides, and that, of 
course, among friends, is beastly. 
Yours, etc., 
“One Who Knows.” 


Dear Sir,—I never lend my car. 
Yours, etc., 
Keir Hardie. 


Dear Sir,—Never having had a car I 
cannot say; but if for car you read 
toothbrush I should reply No. 

Yours, etc., 
Constant Reader. 


Dear Sir,—I have found it very prof- 
itable to lend a car, if it is lent to a 
man at once wealthy, open-handed, and 
a fool. I obtain a guarantee as to re- 
pairs before he starts, and in this way 


I have succeeded in getting several old 
Puach. 
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concerns made as good as new. [ 
was only had once, when the friend 
was so suspicious and ungenerous as to 
have the car overhauled before he 
started, and then he said quite plainly 
that on second thoughts he would not 
borrow it at all. 

Yours, etc., 

Nathan Lewinski. 

Dear Sir,—In my opinion it depends 

largely upon the size of the friend. 
I once lent my car to Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton and Dr. W. G. Grace, and the re- 
sults were terrible. But a slim be- 
liever in Bugenics may have it any 


day. Yours, etc., 


C. W. Saleeby. 


Dear Sir,—I know little of motor- 
cars, but I once borrowed a pantechni- 
con and it led to lots of trouble. 

Yours, etc., ° 
Christabel Pankhurst. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN SPAIN. 


The Madrid Government has issued a 
warning to the Roman Catholic clergy 
who are agitating against the liberty 
of conscience decrees that, unless they 
stop their campaign, a rupture of rela- 
tions with the Vatican may ensue. The 
crisis which has so long been threat- 
ened has thus become acute. An ex- 
amination of the history of Spain dur- 
ing the last century shows a series of 
measures taken by the State to dimin- 
ish the power of the Church as repre- 
sented by the number and influence of 
the religious orders. Thus after the 
first Carlist war the regular orders 
were dissolved, their property was con- 
fiscated, and the Jesuits were driven 
out. Had these decrees of the years 
1834-37 been carried out to their full 
extent there would have been little 
ground for further legislation. But in 
1855 it was considered necessary to 


take fresh steps to curtail the property 
of the orders, and the problem has con- 
tinued till the present day. The ex- 
isting Concordat between Spain and 
the Vatican is over half a century old 
(1851), and provided that the Church 
might acquire property both real and 
personal in Spain, though it limited the 
number of orders allowed to establish 
houses on Spanish soil to three, those 
of St. Philip Neri, St. Vincent de Paul, 
and another not mentioned by name. 
This is the anti-Clerical interpretation, 
for the Spanish prelates maintain that 
these orders of St. Philip, St. Vincent, 
and one other, were not the only orders 
allowed by the Government to establish 
houses in Spain, but the only ones for 
whose houses the Government bound 
itself to provide; and they further 
maintain that the third order not men- 
tioned by name was intended to be one 
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for each diocese, not one for the whole 
of Spain. This is shown in a letter of 
the Spanish bishops to Sefor Canalejas 
on April 6 last. So the Primate of 
Spain, Cardinal Aguirre, writing to El 
Universo on June 6, says that the Bish- 
ops are agreed that the distinction be- 
tween the three orders mentioned in 
the Concordat and the other orders is 
merely financial, referring to the grant 
provided by the State (se refiere solo d 
la parte econémica, 6 sea 4 la subvencién 
del Estado); that is, that these orders 
are the only ones that have a right to 
expect a State subsidy. In the letter 
of April 6 the prelates remark that 
“Hundreds of Royal Orders have 
been issued since the Revolution 
fof 1868] in favor of religious 
institutions, showing _ that there 
is no objection to their establishment in 
Spain. This proves moreover that the 
revolutionary law of July 22, 1837, has 
lost its force, since otherwise these 
Ministers would have acted illegally in 
authorizing associations which that law 
had dissolved.” 

It is not only the number but the 
privileges of the religious orders that 
are called into dispute. The Bishops 
maintain that the orders are only 
amenable to canon law, that they do 
not require the sanction of the State for 
their foundation, and that they are 
clearly not intended to be included in 
the law of June 30, 1887, regulating the 
existence of associations (Ley de Aso- 
ciaciones). On the other hand, a decree 
of April 9, 1902—in which, as in the 
present year, the Clerical question in 
Spain had reached a crisis, and had 
caused serious disorders at Barcelona 
and the downfall of a Conservative Min- 
istry at Madrid—provided that the law 
of 1887 should hold good for all reli- 
gious orders and congregations other 
than those mentioned in the Concordat 
of 1851, and that they should be 
obliged to seek the authorization of the 
State for their establishment and have 


their names entered in provincial regis- 
ters. The decree of April 9, 1902, also 
stipulates that religious orders carrying 
on an industry must apply for permis- 
sion in order that they may be liable 
to taxation in the same way as any or- 
dinary association, and a decree of 
September 19, 1901, ordered that re- 
ligious associations, including foreign- 
ers or entirely composed of foreigners, 
should have their names inscribed in 
the registers of the various Consulates. 
But, as has so often happened in Spain 
when an attempt has been made to 
check the power of the Church, these 
provisions have remained a dead-letter, 
and the present Government, by a 
Royal Order dated May 31 last, has 
sent instructions to the provincial Goy- 
ernors that, pending the enactment of 
measures contemplated by the Govern- 
ment for the reduction of the number 
of religious orders, the decree of 1902 
must be strictly carried into effect. A 
second decree of the Government of 
Sefior Canalejas, dated June 11, refers 
to a clause of the Constitution drawn 
up after the restoration of the mon- 
archy by Canovas de Castillo in 1876. 
The clause (No. 11), while decreeing 
that there should be religious liberty in 
Spain, forbade any religion other than 
that of the State to make public mani- 
festations. 

Pope Pius IX, who had just recog- 
nized Alfonso XII. as King of Spain, 
was greatly incensed at this granting 
of religious liberty by King Alfonso’s 
Government, and energetically pro- 
tested against it. A decree of Octo- 
ber 23, 1876, narrowly interpreted “pub- 
lic manifestations” to imply “anything 
in the public streets or on the outer 
walls of a church or cemetery which 
may reveal the ceremonies, rites, 
usages, and customs of the dissenting 
faiths, either by means of processions 
or by means of inscriptions, banners, 
emblems, notices, and advertisements.” 
The present Royal Order decrees that 
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inscriptions, notices, etc., are not pub- 
lic manifestations, and are therefore 
legal. In a second letter addressed to 
the Prime Minister (June 21) sixty-two 
Bishops protest against the Govern- 
ment’s decrees of May 31 and June 11, 
“not so much on account of their con- 
tents as on account of their signifi- 
cance” since many “fear that they are 
put the beginning of a series.” They 
express surprise that “when the na- 
tion is in a state of decadence, prostra- 
tion, and impending ruin, such as we 
are unable to describe,” the Govern- 
ment should attack religious institu- 
tions, Whereas it does nothing to dimin- 
ish the number of “schools of atheism 
and the centres of anti-military and 
anti-patriotic instruction and _ those 
newspapers which strike at the roots 
of property, public order, and family 
life.” They complain that the Govern- 
ment has broken the Concordat by its 
decree concerning the number and priv- 
ileges of the religious orders, and that 
it has broken the Constitution by its 
decree in favor of the “false religions” 
and “converted toleration into liberty” 
by authorizing manifestations which 
the Constitution explicitly forbids. 
They contend moreover that the Span- 
ish people desires practical reforms 
and especially an improvement in the 
condition of the working-classes, and 
does not concern itself with the so- 
called religious question, which is an 
artificial product of the Press: “The 
people desires peace and means of live- 
lihood; it is tired of liberties and is 
suffering from hunger, for which it 
finds no remedy in doses of anti-Cleri- 
calism.” But while the Spanish pre- 
lates vigorously protest against these 
two recent decrees of Sefior Canalejas’ 


Government, the Archbishop of Toledo, 
The Outlook. 
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in his letter of June 6, declares that 
they “will be the first to carry out any 
decision of the Government and the 
Holy See. When Rome speaks 
we shall be silent.” 

Perhaps the time has never been 
more favorable for effecting some real 
reform, as apart from paper resolu- 
tions, in the cause of greater toleration 
and religious liberty. The Conserva- 
tives have declared themselves to be 
willing to support the Government; the 
Republicans clamor for anti-Clerical 
measures (and the Vatican, aware that 
it can no longer be as exacting as when 
the opponents of the Spanish monarchy 
were not the anti-Clerical Republicans 
but the Carlists, cannot afford to carry 
on negotiations with the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in a narrow, fanatical spirit); 
while the Spanish Church professes 
itself to be ready to accept the deci- 
sious of the Vatican. One might hope 
accordingly that the question which 
has so long embittered the life of the 
Spanish nation may at last receive a 
satisfactory solution and be withdrawn, 
if not permanently, yet for a certain 
number of years, from the arena of 
Spanish politics. It must be remem- 
bered however that the dead weight of 
the Church’s influence in Spain is still 
powerful to nullify and prevent the ex- 
ecution of decrees of which it disap- 
proves, however submissive may be its 
apparent attitude towards the State. 
Each passing year must lessen this in- 
fluence and check the forces of fanati- 
cism, but the present Government had 
no choice of waiting: it must make an 
immediate anti-Clerical attack. if it did 
not wish to see the strength of the Re- 
publicans immensely increased, and 
this it has done by the official warning 
to which we have referred. 
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THE BUDGET. 


Before we discuss Mr. Lloyd 
George’s second Budget in detail we 
desire to congratulate him most heart- 
ily upon the plucky stand which he 
has made in regard to the Spirit-duty. 
It is an open secret that very great 
pressure has been put upon him by his 
Irish allies to reduce the duty. Cir- 
cumstances would have rendered it 
comparatively easy for him to yield to 
this demand, for a good Treasury case 
could be made out for doing so, owing 
to the fact that the increase in the tax 
has very considerably decreased con- 
sumption. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might therefore have well been 
excused for saying that he had little or 
no “revenue case” for keeping on the 
duty. Mr. Lloyd George happily re- 
fused to catch at this excuse for yield- 
ing to Mr. Redmond, but boldly admit- 
ted his satisfaction at the falling off in 
spirit consumption. He was able to 
show the House of Commons that the 
diminished consumption of whisky due 
to the increased price was strongly 
marked, and that there was a corre- 
sponding diminution in crime. For in- 
stance, in Scotland the convictions for 
drunkenness fell off last year by thirty- 
three per cent. He also quoted a let- 
ter from the chaplain of Edinburgh 
Gaol, who declared that the admissions 
to that gaol from April to December, 
1909, compared with 1908, showed a 
falling off of nearly two thousand 
eases. In Ireland there had likewise 
been an appreciable reduction in drink- 
ing, ranging from thirty-five to even 
seventy per cent. in some neighbor- 
hoods, and a corresponding fall in con- 
victions for drunkenness. The reduc- 
tion in the number of convictions for 
drunkenness and offences connected 
therewith in England, again, had gone 
down by something like eighteen thou- 
sand in the course of last year. From 


the moral point of view, he declared 
that there could be no doubt that the 
increased duty had been an enormous 
gain to the nation. It was indeed dif. 
ficult to measure the benefit to the 
people in increased health and effi- 
ciency and home comfort. Any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who in the face 
of these facts, in response to any ap- 
peal from any interests, was to alter a 
tax which had had such results would 
be guilty of a crime. We of course 
concur. Though the strong reaction 
against an undue use of spirits set in 
motion by the increased price may to 
some extent be temporary, something 
has almost certainly been gained. Peo- 
ple who have cut down their whisky 
consumption for economical reasons 
have, we do not doubt, found that there 
were moral and hygienic reasons for the 
change unperceived before, and these 
considerations will in a great number 
of cases continue to operate. Thus, even 
though it would be unwise to leap to 
the conclusion that people can be taxed 
into sobriety, undoubtedly the Budget 
of 1909 has proved a_ temperance 
agent. 

The problem before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when divested of the 
tiresome, but in truth perfectly simple, 
question of arrears, is this. The na- 
tion is in the present financial year go- 
ing to spend, roughly, ten millions more 
than it spent last year. About five and 
a half millions of this is accounted for 
by the increased Navy Vote, while the 
Civil Service Estimates show an in- 
crease of over two and a quarter 
millions. In addition, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will have 
to find the money required to meet 
the charge for abolishing’ the 
pauper disqualification in regard to old- 
age pensions. His problem, therefore, 
is how to provide for these ten mil- 
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lions of extra expenditure. Speaking 
generally, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told the House of Commons 
that he hoped to get it out of increases 
of revenue. He believes, and we sin- 
cerely trust that his optimism will be 
justified, that the coming financial 
year will be marked by such an in- 
crease of commercial prosperity that 
the revenue will advance by leaps and 
bounds. Inquiries which he has made 
show that the world’s crops for this 
year are likely to be abundant, that 
there has been an immense production 
of gold, and that the commerce of the 
world everywhere is in better heart. 
There was more enterprise, and he did 
not doubt that we should have a 
greater volume of trade this year and 
next than had ever been witnessed in 
the history of this country. Unem- 
ployment was steadily diminishing,— 
last year it was eight per cent., now it 
was four per cent. All the indications, 
indeed, pointed to increased prosperity. 
The Post Office was a very good test of 
good or bad trade, and the Mint was al- 
most a better, and in both cases these 
barometers were rising. Again, arti- 
cles of household consumption such as 
sugar, tea, coffee, and cocoa were giv- 
ing signs of activity in a very encour- 
aging kind. In a word, the boom in 
the home trade was going to save the 
financial situation. Coming to details, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mated the various increases which he 
hoped to obtain under the chief reve- 
nue headings. To begin with, he 
thinks that spirits wili yield £1,800,000 
more than last year, and he expects an 
increase of £1,088,000 in the matter of 
Excise. Under the heading of Cus- 
toms he also expects the very substan- 
tial increase of £1,826,000. Under 
Death-duties he expects to get £2,504,- 
000 more than last year, and in stamps 
he is budgeting for an increase of £1,- 
521,000. In regard to Income-tax, how- 
ever, he did not, owing to arrears, think 
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it wise to look to an increase,—at least, 
that is how we understand his state- 
ment. 

The net result of the Budget is that 
the Government are not going to create 
any uew taxes or increase any old 
ones. On the other hand, they are not 
going to make any remissions. The 
result of this policy is an estimated sur- 
plus of £800,000. We now come to the 
question of the use to be made of this 
estimated surplus. It is to be used, 
or at any rate part of it is to be used, 
in paying for that portion of the finan- 
cial burden of getting rid of the pau- 
per disqualification in regard to old-age 
pensions which falls within the finan- 
cial year. The pauper disqualification 
is to come to an end on January Ist 
next. This means that the pension 
charges will go up by some £450,000 
during the last quarter of the financial 
year. The whole of this sum will not, 
however, have to come out of the es- 
timated surplus, for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has no intention of mak- 
ing any present under this head to the 
local authorities. Hitherto they have 
had to pay what has been equivalent 
to old-age pensions to the paupers, and 
they will have to refund the amounts 
by which they obtain relief in this re- 
spect,—a very difficult piece of book- 
keeping, we should think, but we pass 
that over for the moment. Under this 
head Mr. Lloyd George expects to get 
back about £850,000. Therefore he will 
only want to take £100,000 out of the 
surplus. Another £100,000 will, how- 
ever, be wanted for technical instruc- 
tion grants, which, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says, ought not to de- 
pend on the amount of alcohol con- 
sumed. We agree. Such earmarking 
of revenue is childish in the ex- 
treme. 

Mr. Lloyd George ended his speech 
with a forecast of the wonderful 
things that the Government are going 
to do next year in the way of social 
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reform. They are going to start, he 
Says, a great national scheme of insur- 
ance for unemployment and invalidity 
on a contributory basis, with a State 
subsidy twice as liberal as that given 
by Germany for the same purpose. This 
scheme will insure two and a half mil- 
lions of workmen employed in preca- 
rious trades against the evils of unem- 
ployment, and thirteen millions of 
working men and women against the 
distress that comes from sickness. We 
need hardly say that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can be as good as his 


word we shall be delighted. We have: 


little doubt that it is possible to frame 
a wise contributory scheme of insur- 
ance against sickness and invalidity. 
In regard to insurance against unem- 
ployment we feel bound to express 
very considerable doubts. Men are 
prone to prefer unemployment to em- 
ployment, and we dread the notion of 
encouraging the universal human tend- 
ency to laziness by making it easier 
than ever to be unemployed. That, 
however, is not a matter which can be 
discussed at the fag-end of a Budget 
article. 

Taking the Budget as a whole, we 
see no very strong grounds for quar- 
relling with the decisions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Owing to 
the rejection of the last Budget by the 
Lords, and the consequent delay in fix- 
ing the revenue, a prudent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be certain to 
wish to have a “quiet” Budget follow- 
ing on one so revolutionary, for the 
simple reason that he must desire to 
see the exact effect of the taxes, and 
the amounts that they will yield. This 
natural wish to take stock of the sit- 
uation is of course very much in- 
creased by the fact of the arrears, and 
also because the Super-tax and the Li- 
cense-taxes, not to mention the Land- 
tax. have not yet got fairly under way. 
“Wait and see” was almost bound to be 
the motto for this year’s Budget. At 


the same time, we feel bound to ex- 
press our regret that, partly owing to 
the policy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and partly through the force of 
circumstances, the whole of the esti- 
mated increases in revenue due to good 
trade should be swallowed up in the 
current needs of the year. In “boom” 
years every effort should be made to 
pay off Debt, for such efforts of néces- 
sity are impossible in the lean years, 
years of commercial depression. Yet 
in a year which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tells us will be one of rec- 
ord prosperity we are not only not going 
to pay off as much Debt as we used to 
pay off in former years, but we are 
actually going to continue, though pos- 
sibly to a less drastic extent, the de- 
pletion of the Sinking Fund which was 
begun last year. Increased expendi- 
ture, especially if it is expenditure like 
that on old-age pensions, which by its 
nature must be not only permanent but 
constantly augmenting, ought to a great 
extent to be met from new sources of 
revenue. The normal automatic in- 
crease of expenditure which goes on 
in every Department, even if there are 
no new departures, ought to be met 
from the normal increase of revenue. 
Exceptional increases of revenue in 
“boom” years, on the other hand, 
should, as we have said, be as far as 
possible reserved for an increased ef- 
fort to pay off Debt. 

Before we leave the subject of this 
year’s Budget we should like to say a 
word or two about the total cost of 
old-age pensions. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer calculates that next year 
two and a half millions more will have 
to be found for this purpose. This, 
even if his estimate does not, as we ex- 
pect it will, prove to be too optimistic, 
will in the next financial year bring the 
total expenditure on old-age pensions 
up to close on twelve millions a year. 
Yet when Mr. Asquith introduced the 
measure he confidently declared that 
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the total cost of old-age pensions would 

not be beyond six millions a year. On 

that occasion, greatly daring, we ven- 

tured to double his estimate, and to say 

that the country, once embarked on 

this tremendous proposal, would not 
The Spectator. 
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get off under twelve millions. The 
event has proved the soundness of our 
protest. Remember that to add twelve 
millions a year to the national expendi- 
ture is equivalent to adding four hun- 
dred millions to the National Debt. 





THE NEW DECLARATION, 


As a great authority has said, it is 
the inalienable privilege of a Govern- 
ment to blunder. By a compensatory 
law even the worst Governments occa- 
sionally do the right thing. The Royal 
Declaration Bill is an instance in point. 
Resolved as all decent persons were 
that the Declaration scandal must not 
continue, the Government had before 
them the traditional three courses. 
They might have retained the Declara- 
tion, cutting out its more offensive ex- 
pletives. This would have satisfied 
no one. Very little would have been 
done to mitigate the grievance of the 
Roman Catholics that of all the reli- 
gions in the world that religion only 
is selected for denunciation by the 
King at his coronation which is pro- 
fessed by twelve millions of his most 
loyal and most Christian subjects. The 
extreme Protestants would have been 
equally little satisfied. They value 
the Declaration chiefly as a State ex- 
pression of their religious animosities. 
Doubtless they would prefer that the 
King should be compelled to use their 
own simpler aspiration, “To hell with 
the Pope.” But, failing that, they are 
content if he describes the religion of 
their fellow-Christians as “superstitious 
and idolatrous.” Without those words 
the Declaration would to them have 
lost all its savor. 

Another course would have been to 
abolish the Declaration altogether. That 
would have been a simple way out of 
the difficulty, the Protestant succession 
being already secure otherwise. But 


it might perhaps have offended those 
weaker brethren who believe that the 
Roman Curia in pursuit of a deep-laid 
plan for the conversion of England 
have determined to place a Roman 
Catholic upon our throne. How it is 
to be accomplished is not explained, 
save that it is by some exceedingly 
cunning and unscrupulous manceuvre 
which will, however, be foiled if we 
require the King to make a declaration 
of his religious belief at the time of his 
accession. The precaution certainly 
seems rather like that of the Chinese 
who seek to prevent devils from en- 
tering their houses by digging ditches 
round them. Papistical ingenuity must 
be very much over-estimated if it is 
thwarted by a declaration more or less. 
But even foolish opinions on religious 
topics if honestly held should be as far 
as possible respected, and we think 
the decision was wise to retain a decla- 
ration though of a very different char- 
acter from that which at present exists. 
Another and even better reason for the 
course which the Government have 
adopted is that it is right for the Eng- 
lish Sovereign to declare at the most 
solemn moment of his official existence 
that he is a member of the Established 
Church of England. In temporalities 
he is the head of the Church, and in 
consequence is charged with important 
ecclesiastical duties. We do _ not 
think that such duties can be fittingly 
left in the hands of a Roman Catholic 
or a Nonconformist, still less of an Ag- 
nostic or an Atheist. It is not the 
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least merit of the new Declaration that 
it is positive in form and not merely 
negative. An assurance that our Mon- 
arch is a member of the Anglican 
Church is of far more value than a 
statement that he disbelieves this or 
that doctrine inconsistent with her 
formularies. To us, indeed, as Conserva- 
tives the proposed Declaration is par- 
ticularly welcome. It emphasises 
once again the close connection between 
Church and State. It is an acknowl- 
edgment of the debt often ignored but 
historically incontrovertible which the 
State owes to the Church. That the 
head of the State should be required 
before he is fully invested with his 
regal functions to profess obedience to 
the doctrines of the Church is a splen- 
did recognition of the truth often 
contended for in this Review, that if 
the Church has been established by the 
State the State owes its very existence 
to the Church. 

One criticism may perhaps be made 
against the words proposed by the 
Prime Minister. The King is to de- 
clare that he is “a faithful member of 
the Protestant Reformed Church as es- 
tablished by law in England.” Some 
will think that such a formula says 
either too little or too much, and that 
the words “Protestant Reformed” indi- 
cate only the negative side of the Angli- 
ean position. We do not think this 
criticism entitled to much weight. Per- 
haps a simple statement that the King 
was a faithful member of the Church 
of England would have been better. 
But there is much to be said for the 
use of words already found in the 
Statutes dealing with the same sub- 
ject. We are aware that on certain 
Churchmen who love to describe them- 
selves as Catholics, or, as a concession, 
Anglo-Catholics the word “Protestant” 
has a curiously inflammatory effect. 
We have never shared that view. From 
the days of John the Baptist down- 
wards some of the noblest human be- 
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ings have lived lives of protest against 
the sins and errors by which they were 
surrounded. Such an attitude involved 
in such men no separation from the cor- 
porate life of the body to which they 
belonged. Nor does the assertion that 
the Church of England is Protestant 
and Reformed imply that it has ceased 
to be Catholic. On the contrary, the 
fact that there has been a Protest fol- 
lowed by a Reformation shows that it 
is still the same Church reformed and 
freed from the impurities which had 
overlaid its primitive perfection. 

For these reasons we trust that all 
reasonable Churchmen will accept and 
support the Prime Minister’s proposal. 
Its reception in the House of Com- 
mons was certainly encouraging. Not 
only was the minority against the intro- 
duction of the Bill a small one, but the 
arguments on that side were of the 
feeblest description. One honorable 
member said that the alteration of the 
Declaration would be resented by many 
of the electorate, forgetting apparently 
that its retention unaltered is much 
more justifiably resented by a much 
larger number. Another thought that 
a Declaration considered necessary in 
the seventeenth century in order to ex- 
clude the Stuarts ought to be main- 
tained in the twentieth century when 
there is not the least prospect that a 
Roman Catholic will ever be heir to the 
Throne. But the strangest argument of 
all was that because the Queen of 
Spain had been compelled to use strong 
language in abjuring the Anglican 
Church and professing her adherence to 
the Church of Rome, therefore the King 
of England, who is and always has 
been a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, ought on his Coronation to de- 
nounce in still more violent terms the 
religion of millions of his subjects. The 
two cases are entirely dissimilar. But 
even if the analogy were much closer 
than it is, are we to follow the prece- 
dent set by Spanish intolerance? When 
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controversialists are driven to the use 

of arguments like this, their case must 

be weak indeed. Believing as we do 

in the tolerance and good sense of our 

fellow-countrymen, we have little doubt 
The Saturday Review. 
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that the Government Bill will be re- 
ceived with their practically unanimous 
approval, and we hope that without 
unnecessary delay it will be passed into 
law. 





THE HONEY FLOW. 


Wihere do all the bees come from? 
Yesterday they merely sauntered in and 
out the hive in ones or twos, as though 
it was scarcely worth while going out 
at all, for all the honey that was to be 
had. But to-day there is one contin- 
dous line of bees coming and going, the 
numerous dots flowing into a broad 
smudge like smoke, broadening and 
thinning till it is lost in the blue sky 
far out over the field. Yesterday we 
found parties of bees at work on a 
patch of rose-bay willow herb. on pur- 
ple rocket, and on the tall spikes of 
erect veronica. Each blossom was 
tried several times over, till it had 
yielded the last drop of nectar, and 
many times a bee wasted time by lick- 
ing at an empty cup. But to-day every 
bee is off to the same harvest-ground, 
where there are a thousand blossoms 
for every tongue, and every bloom has 
honey. They fill the crop in five min- 
utes, or three, where they took twenty 
or thirty yesterday. Each bee leaves 
the hive six times as often in the hour 
as yesterday, and so it seems as though 
there were six times as many bees at 
work. Nor can we help thinking that 
bees that stayed at home when honey- 
searching was of little profit, have 
joined the excited throng now. Every 
one is for the harvest field, now that 
the honey flow has begun. 

Ours is not a first-rate honey district. 
In fact, for one cause and another, this 
is the only honey flow we have had this 
season. Happier bee-keepers look for- 
ward to opening the year with fruit 


blossom in May, and to our mind there 
is not a more delicious honey than that 
of the apple blossom. When our pear 
blossom was open, cold weather fell 
and high winds came, and blew the 
petals off before the bees could take 
toll. Then came the hawthorn, and 
with its opening, another unpropitious 
time, and the bees have had to get a 
laborious living from colt’s-foot, but- 
tercup, and all sorts of miscellanies. It 
has been well noted that the hive bee, 
unlike its wild relatives, when it goes 
out to forage, continues on the flower 
it first selected. It is a labor-saving 
trick. Once you have got the exact 
knack of a clover blossom, you can go 
from one to another at increasing 
speed, landing at the same place, ex- 
tending the tongue at the same moment 
to the same length, mechanically and 
easily, as a cotton girl tends a spindle. 
It pays the bee, and pays the flower. be- 
cause by this means there is not all 
that mixing of foreign pollen that the 
humble bees and others make in their 
random, happy-go-lucky fashion. But 
the hive bee, like anyone else, can 
adapt herself to circumstances. When 
flowers of a kind are few and far be- 
tween, it takes less time to try the 
blossoms as they come than to give 
strict attention to their botanical af- 
finity. In the very early spring you 
will see bees going from crocus to 
Christmas rose, and even thence to the 
cold snowdrop, glad to get specks of 
nectar wherever they can be found. 
And in suburban gardens their atten- 
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tions are sometimes thus miscellaneous 
the summer through—until their par- 
ticular honey flow comes. 

The nature of the honey flow is 
usually notorious enough. If he has 
not anticipated it, the bee-keeper learns 
it from the color of his bees’ pollen bun- 
dies. There is no greater delight than 
to watch the workers running in from 
the alighting-board with the rolled 
balls upon their thighs. The prevailing 
color is usually yellow, with here and 
there a flaming orange or, as it seems, 
a pure scarlet, to make you wonder 
where this bee has been. Last year, 
one bee in about ten thousand came 
home with bags of brilliant plum-pur- 
ple, but we never found out where she 
got her burdens. Indigo pollen puzzled 
us for some time, but it was a frequent 
bundle, and therefore not difficult to 
The pollen of the willow herb 
is of an indiscriminate whitish color 
till the ball is full, and then it takes 
on by accumulation this indigo hue. 
When the honey flow comes, the bee- 
keeper likes to see the bundles a gray 
that is almost black, for that bundle 
comes from the white clover, the favor- 
ite of all lowland honeys. Ours is not 
so, the white clover crop being slight 
in the district, and the little there is, 
apparently overlooked by the bees. The 
bees are all flocking to-day to the lime, 
and each one seems to have decorated 
her legs with a little round morsel of 
cream cheese. 

They are running into the observa- 
tory hive four abreast, a stream that 
you would think must fill the hive in a 
few minutes, for somehow we do not 
notice at the same time a corresponding 
stream passing out. It is still more 
fascinating to watch them coming into 
the garden hive, through a _ mirror 
placed on the alighting board, for we 
can thus stand behind the hive and out 
of the line of flight of the bees. We 
can see them fall and stick, then run 
on as though there was no second to 


trace. 
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spare. In twos, and fours, and tens, 
they come with the visible signs of 
wealth on their thighs. It seems as 
though some munificent hand were 
tumbling all the wealth of the coun- 
tryside into our money box. Just as in 
the observatory hive, but on a larger 
scale, cells are gleaming everywhere 
with honey. Bees are covering full 
cells with caps of exquisite whiteness. 
Some are hanging hand-in-hand for the 
production of more wax with which to 
fit walls to the flat foundations we have 
given them. Nurses are cramming 
happy grubs, or rather swimming them, 
in the food that they must eat for them- 
selves in this busy place; others are 
urging on the queen to lay eggs for a 
still greater army to take advantage of 
the sweets that summer is providing so 
lavishly. Each one has her task, each 
task its bee, though everything is ob- 
viously ordered according to the will- 
ingness of each citizen to do the work 
that lies nearest. 

Pollen nowadays is of little account. 
A week or two ago each forager had 
the greatest difficulty to get her bur- 
den safely into the cell. She ran a 
furious gauntlet through the nurses, 
hungering for pollen, and had to shake 
them off with a maze of dancing turns 
and twists. Now everyone knows 
where pollen can be had, and the for- 
agers lose no time in ramming their 
bundles into a cell and starting off for 
more. Many bees have been so care- 
less about pollen that they have not 
rolled it in bundles, but come home 
smeared with what the flowers have 
put there. Others have managed to 
get their honey without ball or dust. 
We do not see them now searching for 
pollen, as they did in March. It is an 
extra, deeply necessary, but so thrown 
at them by the flowers as to be not 
worth troubling about. The honey is 
the thing sought—the pollen is added 
unto them. Pollen will not keep ex- 


cept at the bottom of a honey cell. It 
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is excellent summer provender, and 
without it neither can brood be raised, 
nor can summer work be sustained. 
There are always grains of it in the 
clearest honey, there by a kind of ac- 
cident, and adding no little to its stam- 
inal qualities. To the solitary bee it 
is more important than honey because 
immediate eating by the young is the 
only question. If anyone has dug up 
the nest of an Anthophora whose grub 
has not hatched, and whose store of 
pollen has gone bad, he has never come 
upon greater nastiness of its size. This 
is manna which must be eaten to-day, 
and the needs of the next day gathered 
to-morrow. 

In their wise way our hive bees 
know all about the keeping of honey, 
and pollen too. The honey is not just 
bucketed and sealed, but fanned and 
warmed and cooled, fermented with the 
right, but not the wrong, fermentation, 
preserved with a dash of formic acid, 
and sealed just in the right condition. 
We hope there is joy in these chemical 


niceties, but surely there is joy in the 
The Nation. 
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gathering of the honey flow. The un- 
der sides of the green lime boughs are 
a mass of golden stars that beckon you 
from the sunshine into the indigo shad- 
ows, out of the dry sunlight into the 
moist fragrance of honey temples, out 
of what breezes may blow into a calm 
that is soon made musical with hum- 
ming. Every leaf seems to have be- 
come a bell, a fuzzy bell that drones 
without clangor, that echoes with each 
stroke. It cannot have been “immemo- 
rial elms” in which was heard “the 
murmur of innumerable bees.” The 
elm’s wind blossoms are of February. 
There is no midsummer music to be 
compared to that of the lindens when 
the bees have got their blossoms. All 
the long morning and all the long after- 
noon they hum there as though there 
was nothing else than to sing to sleep 
the drone whose hammock is slung 
there. Unseen, each one slips away to 
the hive; unnoted, each empty one 
takes her place. Only the blossoms 
hang there all the time with their lazily 
offered golden reward. 





THE RACIAL CONFLICT IN AMERICA. 


The story of the deplorable outbreak 
of racial strife in the United States, as 
a consequence of the prize-fight at 
Reno, has probably lost nothing in the 
telling. A large collection of scattered 
incidents, some of them admittedly 
tragical enough, always creates an ag- 
gregate impression in excess of the ac- 
tual facts. To onlookers at a dis- 
tance the savage attacks upon negroes 
seem hardly to admit of reasonable pal- 
liation, but allowance must be made 
for the exceptional conditions prevail- 
ing in America. The intensity of ra- 
cial antagonism can scarcely be ap- 
preciated except by those who have 
witnessed it on the spot, and on neither 
side is it wholly blind and unreasoning. 


Again, it seems clear that in many 
cities the blacks were foolishly pro- 
vocative, and the men they angered 
were certainly not representative of 
the better elements of American so- 
ciety. The fight itself appears to have 
been creditably fair and orderly, de- 
spite many sinister predictions to the 
contrary. The real fault lies with the 
senseless people who insisted upon re- 
garding it as typical of the conflict be- 
tween the black and the white races, 
and who declared that in the result the 
white race had been humiliated. Ab- 
surd talk of this kind is solely respon- 
sible for the trouble which has fol- 
lowed. As a matter of fact, the fight 
proves nothing at all. Jeffries was out- 
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matched from the start, and ought 
never to have emerged from his retire- 
ment. Johnson is probably the best 
living fighter. These are interesting 
though not very important personal 
facts, but they certainly have nothing 
whatever to do with the relative quali- 
ties of the black and white races. A 
thousand picked American whites 
would probably beat on equal terms a 
thousand picked negroes in any conflict 
or any form of physical endurance. In 
Africa it is no uncommon thing for a 
white explorer to excel all his negro fol- 
lowers in strength and staying power. 
An average muscular Chinese from the 
northern provinces would probably 
stand a degree of prolonged fatigue 
and exposure under which Johnson 
would break down utterly. These 
things, too, prove nothing. We should 
not argue about racial differences from 
such isolated facts and examples. 
When we set aside the nonsense 
about racial qualities and white hu- 
miliation, there yet remains the elemen- 
tary fact that the American mobs did 
not like to see a white man beaten by 
anegro. That feeling is not, we think, 
confined to America, and we may as 
well be frank about all that it implies. 
It is very easy for us in England, where 
we have no color problem, to talk 
with indignation and abhorrence of the 
lynchings and the outrages which oc- 
cur so frequently in the Southern 
States of America. We have yet to 
see how the English would act, as a 
race, if confronted with entirely similar 
conditions. There is much reason to 
fear that our attitude would be no more 
tolerant. Experience shows that, away 
from the Southern States, Americans 
are far more ready than Englishmen to 
mix with colored races on terms of 
equality. These considerations in no 
sense condone the abominable lynch- 
ings in America, but they help us to 
realize their meaning, and ought to 
make us slow to condemn them without 


due reserve. The problem of Black 
America is perhaps the most difficult 
political problem in the world. It is 
not rendered any easier by the con- 
sciousness that historically the white 
race is almost wholly in the wrong, and 
that when it sought to atone for its sins 
it went too far at one step. The very 
advances of the negro population seem 
to have the ultimate effect of increas- 
ing racial antagonism. An able French- 
man, M. Jean Finot, has contended that 
within fifty years American negroes 
have advanced further than Germany 
did during the eight centuries between 
Julius Ceesar and Charlemagne. The 
contention is more admissible than the 
general results of M. Finot’s researches 
into race prejudice. He holds that there 
are no essential differences between 
negroes and whites, and that under 
equal and identical conditions they 
must eventually arrive in America at 
much the same result. He ignores, 
we think, the determining factor of 
climate. Alone among the great races 
of the world the African negroes have 
done nothing. The deadening influ- 
ence of the climate of Africa arrested 
their development during countless cen- 
turies. They never sailed the seas or 
swept conquering across continents or 
founded great civilizations. Trans- 
planted they have achieved much, but 
the gulf of ages is not bridged in fifty 
years. Asa race they are still too near 
the forests and the swamps of Africa. 

The real origin of race prejudice 
when allied to questions of color lies 
almost exclusively in the fear of the 
intermingling of the sexes. Americans 
dread the appearance in their midst of 
a large race of color hybrids. The dan- 
ger is probably less to-day than it has 
ever been, but the fear of it grows 
more intense as the negro population in- 
creases. Australian opposition to col- 
ored immigrants arose far more from 
an instinctive antagonism to mixture 
of race than from jealousy of labor 
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competition. Lord Cromer has recently 
published some interesting speculations 
on the subject, in which he has con- 
jectured that “antipathy based on dif- 
ferences of color is a plant of compara- 
tively recent growth.” He supports 
his contention by a number of proofs 
drawn from Greek and Roman history. 
We venture to say that it would be per- 
fectly easy to collect an even larger 
number of examples of the same sort 
from the history of the last hundred 
years. The fact remains that color 
inter-marriages are generally detested 
to-day. It is not a purely white 
prejudice, and it is not an example of 
the arrogance of the white races. It is 
shared in an equal degree, for instance, 
by the better classes of the people of 
India and of Japan. It is even felt 
by the bulk of the respectable negro 
population of America, who dislike the 
idea of their women marrying whites. 
We believe it is not usually due on 
either side to a feeling of racial supe- 
riority, except, for excellent reasons, 
among white Americans. It is only 
The Times. 
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to a limited extent the outcome of phys- 
ical repulsion, as is shown by the oc- 
casional temporary and irregular unions 
which are formed. But the broad in- 
stinctive feeling of most great races is 
against color inter-marriages, and has 
probably been so throughout all his- 
tory. All the philosophical generaliza- 
tions in the world, all the marshalling 
of striking exceptions, will not alter 
this deep-seated and salutary human in- 
stinct. Where the danger is multitudi- 
nous, and specially aggravated by dis- 
parity, as in America, it produces ra- 
cial antipathies which are fierce and in- 
eradicable. They point to the natural 
conclusion that it is not good for races 
of different colors to live together in 
vast numbers in the same country. As 
these conditions are unalterable in 
America, the antagonism they involve 
ought never to be wantonly provoked; 
and we hope and believe that the con- 
science of the American people will in 
future make itself effectively felt 
against such exploitations as the Reno 
fight. 
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the institution, and plans of the ground 


If Mrs. Julia De Wolf Addison’s 
judgments of American painters and 
sculptors be occasionally curt, her “The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts” is among 
the most interesting of the great num- 
ber of similar manuals written by her, 
and its illustrations are chosen with 
her wonted good taste. The great va- 
riety of subjects to be treated includes 
so many of which popular knowledge 
is small, that it was necessary to make 
mapy chapters very instructive, thus 
limiting the space for enumeration and 
description, but giving the book far 
more value to those intending to use 
it as a guide through the Museum. The 
introduction contains a brief history of 


and main floors accompany it. Five 
chapters are given to pictures and 
prints, and separate chapters to Per- 
sian art, amber, glass, pottery and por- 
celain; the Egyptian department; the 
classical department; Greek vases and 
coins; Chinese and Japanese sculpture, 
painting, metal work, lacquer and 
Japanese prints, and Oriental pottery 
and porcelain. This bare enumera- 
tion does inadequate justice to the va- 
riety of subjects treated, for Mrs. Ad- 
dison neglects none of the important de- 
tached groups or objects, and foreign 
readers will find the volume more than 
a fair substitute for a complete cata- 
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logue. Paintings, etchings, sculpture, 
and pottery are among the objects re- 
produced in the pictures, and in one 
is displayed a Greek gold earring to 
which a modern jeweller may find it 
refreshing to refer when accused of 
showing superlatively bad taste in suit- 
ing ornaments to the position which 
they are meant to occupy, although its 
beauty may arouse his envy. The vol- 
ume is bound in gift book fashion, uni- 
form with Mr. David C. Preyer’s “The 
Art of the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York.” No good Bostonian or 
loyal New Yorker will have any doubt 
as to which is the more valuable. L. 
C. Page & Co. 


The Pole, like the Irishman, refuses 
to accept any criticism, favorable or 
unfavorable, of his country or of his 
countrymen, on the ground that just 
criticism of Poland is impossible to 
any persons not of his own blood, and 
it is highly improbable that one Pole 
in ten thousand annually reads ten 
pages of all written about Poland in 
foreign magazines and newspapers. 
For this reason, Mr. Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz’s “Whirlpools” has no slight po- 
litical importance, for, foreign distrac- 
tion being a negative quantity, the at- 
tention of the Pole is th® more strongly 
drawn towards utterances of native 
No one has more effectively 
reminded the Europe ef to-day that 
Sarmatia was once her bulwark 
against the savage and the infidel, and 
that if, in a later day, she yielded to 
European powers it was because her 
strength had for centuries been spent 
in the service of the continent. There- 
fore when Mr. Sienkiewicz writes al- 
most despairingly of present conditions 
and future prospects, it must be a most 
unreasonable compatriot who refuses to 
believe him honest. As for the va- 
lidity of the prophecy, which he puts 
into the mouth of one of the cleverest 
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men in the story, it is to be remem- 
bered: it runs, “Let things continue 
to proceed thus [with murders by the 
rebble] and who knows whether, after 
ten or twenty years, we will not bury 
art, learning, culture, bah! even the en- 
tire civilization! There will be an end- 
less series of such events.” In the 
story, it is this popular disorder which, 
working below the surface of things, 
secretly causes the great misfortunes 
of the personages at the same moment 
that it disturbs their superficial peace 
and happiness, and it is impossible to 
say too much of the ingenuity with 
which a series of incidents in no wise 
extraordinary and a group of person- 
ages not far removed from the com- 
monplace are used to exhibit the ac- 
tual state of the country and the na- 
tion. Taken simply as a story, the 
book presents an uncommon but not 
unprecedented situation as its main 
interest and a family group with a few 
of its friends as its personages. The 
here is a youth perfectly contented to 
have no particular morals, but with 
some personal charm, and an air of 
latent ability; a young musician of ex- 
traordinary purity of soul; a peasant 
girl whose history is so moulded by 
exterior circumstances that her per- 
sonal character counts for little, al- 
though she holds the chief position of 
interest, and these with a vain, shal- 
low, violent peasant girl, who naturally 
gravitates towards the nationalists al- 
though too ignorant to understand even 
the meaning of the word designating 
their party, are the principal person- 
ages. The remaining characters, the 
chorus to the drama, are as carefully 
finished and as vivid as the chief per- 
sonages. Although it may not be as 
widely read as “Quo Vadis,” with its 
peculiar attractions, the story is the 
best and the book the most valuable 
yet produced by its author. Little, 
Brown & Co. 





